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CHAPTER VI. 


**Oh me, oh me, what frugal cheer 
My love doth feed upon— 
A touch, a ray that is not here, 
A shadow that is gone.” 

Geoffrey was thinking much more of meeting 
Gertrude, than of hearing Charlotte sing, when 
he went to Mrs. Elliot's the next day. The 
changes in his cousin, which at first caused him to 
find fault with her, pleased him when he recalled 
them. Certainly she was much more beautiful 
than he ever thought she promised to be, and her 
quiet, very tranquil manner, was what he liked 
best in a woman, He had chafed under her 
seeming coolness, but if he chose to select an 
evening gathering for their meeting, he could not 
expect a display of affection. 

Charlotte was at the piano, trying some, new 
music, when Geoffrey was announced, She had 
been singing snatches of songs, and insisting on 
Gertrude’s opinion of them. Not that she thought 
it very valuable, for Gertrude was not a competent 
judge at the best of times, and just then was giv- 
ing her whole attention to a decidedly lazy-looking 
man, who was lounging on the sofa by her, and 
speaking in a low tone, while he idly turned over 
the contents of her work-basket, 

“ T wish you and Cyril would talk in'something 
louder than a whisper. Such a mere buzz is so 
tormenting,’ remarked Charlotte, pettishly, as she 
rustled over the leaves of some music in search of 
a song. 

“That is because you are trying to do two 
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things at the same time—listéning, as well as 
singing. Since our whispering was rather in com- 
pliment to you, however, I don’t mind trying my 
powers of persuasion upon Gertrude in a louder 
key.” 

“They will have no more effect,” Gertrude 
said, smiling. 

“ What do you wish Gertrude to do?” asked 
Charlotte. 

“To go out driving with me. She confesses 
to a slight headache, and my horses are at the 
door. I am convinced that a drive will be of 
benefit to her.” 

“Of course Gertrude cannot go when she is 
expecting her cousin—” began Charlotte. 

“I thought he was coming to hear you sing,” 
interrupted Cyril. 

« But that is no reason why Gertrude should be 
out of the way.” 

“‘Nor any reason why she should be in the 
way, that I can see. Her headache ought to be 
excuse enough for a reasonable man.” 

“ But then so few of you are reasonable,” said 
Gertrude. “Keeping quiet within doors will 
do more to cure my headache, than a drive.”’ 

Then it’ was, that Geoffrey was announced. 
His quick glance detected at once that his cousin 
and her companion on the sofa were on easy, in- 
timate terms, and that the man was aware, as well 
as Geoffrey himself, of how fair the girl looked in 
the fall sunshine slanting in through the window, 
on the bent golden-brown head. The delicate, 
varying face was quite flushed and bright with 
pleasure, as it turned at the opening of the door. 
She rose when she saw Geoffrey, and by her 
hasty movement scattered various dainty little 
trinkets which belonged to her basket, and 
which she had rescued from Cyril Elliot’s fingers. 

“Shall I ring for some one to pick up your 
treasures? They have rolled away most provok- 
ingly,” Cyril.said, not offering to undertake the 
, task himself. 
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Gertrude did not hear. She was shaking hands 
with Geoffrey, and wondering What” had/ hap, | 
pened to make him look so grave. There was no 4 
opportunity to ask, so she introduced him to Mr. 
Elliot, who rose to his feet for the formal hand- 
shaking, But he eyidently , did not. thtend to rd, 
ousted from his comfortable eorne eorner beside 
trudet forrvhe resumed) it a8 a’ Son @s Yee introd 
tion was over. 

That he was a kinsman of the late Mr. Elliot, 
Geoffrey had no doubt, though he did not remem- 
ber hearing of him before. The idéa that he had’ 
a perfect right to lounge there when he pleased, 
was not a very pleasant one to Geoffrey just then. 

“Do, Cyril, come and help me with this music- 
book,” Charlotte called out. She had been quite 
overlooked whilst the two men were being made 
known to each other. 

“ No, I thank you, I never touch a lady’s mu- 
sic’—Cyril replied. “I prefer paying for my 
songs at the opera. It is too hard work to stand 
turning over leaves, for even the very best of 
songs to repay one.”’ 

«“ You are too lazy to be civil,” retorted Char- 
lotte. But Geoffrey had gone forward, and taken 
the ponderous music-book from her. 

“Oh thank you,” she said, rewarding him with 
a friendly smile out of her pretty eyes. “You 
shall have your favorite now, if you tell me what 
it is.” 

There followed a lengthy discussion upon the 
merit of ballads, Geoffrey arguing that the simplest 
music is the most effective. Charlotte was not 
open at once to conviction, and tried alternately 
an opera air and a ballad. Gertrude and Cyril 
did not enter into this discussion; indeed, they 
seemed fully engrossed with each other. 

Geoffrey would have enjoyed Charlotte’s say- 
ings, if Gertrude had been less occupied. He 
might have been oblivious of his cousin’s presence 
as his back was turned to her, if there had not 
been a mirror in view of the piany, which reflected 
the sofa and its occupants. 

Geoffrey could see that at first Cyril was do- 
ing most of the talking, but every now and then 
Gertrude interrupted him, and held out her hand 
for some article needed from her work-basket, of 
which Cyril had again possessed himself. By this 
means there was a little pantomime, which Geof- 
frey did not enjoy; the less so, because he pres- 
ently discovered that Charlotte was watching the 
by-play by the same means, Unfortunately neither 
Geoffrey nor Charlotte could catch a word of the 
conversation. 

“ Who is this cousin Geoffrey ?”” Cyril was ask- 
ing now. “Is he a near kinsman, or is the title 
only a convenient cover for an intimacy ?” 

“He is a very far-off cousin. He lives. on the 


next place to us, and I not only see him every 
day when I am at home, but I have known him 
all my life.” 





“ Has anything happened to roughen his path 
if life? A disappointment i in love, or something 

the sort?”’ 

“ Nothing of the kind,” she said, glancing up 
in some surprise. “I en his path has_ been 
smoothér than mést, men’s ; ‘at eh ¢ pasipl 
ways been able'to’ choose it for h Ke} 
And itdi a meadow oF two, Aste, 
to your door.” 

“ Yes, of late years when he grew tired of wan- 
dering farther afield—for Cousin Geoffrey has seen 
a good deal of life, and has traveled too. My 
scissors, please. What made you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” she asked, going back abruptly. 

“T-judged from his face. He does not look 
particularly well-pleased with himself or the rest 
of the world. Confess, is nct this cousin of yours 
somewhat given to lecturing you?” 

“ Not more than I deserve.” 

“ What a lucky dog he is, to be able to say all 
kinds of disagreeable things which you take with 
sweet Griselda meekness. Whereas, if I should 
delicately object to the color of your riband, you 
would resent it at once.” 

“But you have no right to object to my 
riband.”” 

“ Has this far-away cousin any more right ?” 

Gertrude blushed crimson: a blush which Geof- 
frey caught in the mirror. “Of course he has. 
Didn’t I tell you Thad known him ever since 
I was a child? Besides, he is nearly twice as old 
as Iam.” 

“T envy him his thirty-six years or thereabouts, 
for their privileges,” said Cyril, laughing: 

“Tt is not his age,” said Gertrude, impetuously 
throwing down her work and clasping her hands 
in her lap. “ You see our home is rather lonely. 
No one lives there but Uncle Oliver and me; and 
though Uncle Oliver is the most agreeable man I 
ever met, still we are dull at times, and—”’ 

“TI don’t often bestow pity on an unknown in- 
dividual,” interrupted Cyril. “but I must say, 
Gertrude, I pity your future husband, if he should 
chance to be a little dull. If the most agreeable 
man you know bores you at times, what will an 
ordinary one do?” 

“TI did not say Uncle Oliver bored me; only 
that at times we are dull. If I am as unfortunate 
as you predict, I can only hope my future husband 
will be too polite to show his feelings.” 

“Don’t choose your cousin then, for he will 
be sure to show what he feels.” 

Gertrude blushed again. 

“ Why won’t you listen? I am going to give 
you a history of my life, and in it is included 
a confession.” 

“ Don’t make it,” said Cyril, quickly, and then 
he added, without turning his head, or moving a 
muscle of his face: “ Are you trying, Charlotte, 
whether Mr. Forbes has a correct ear, that you 
sing out of tune ?” 
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Cyril was looking Charlotte full in the eyes as 
he spoke, through the medium of the mirror. 

“ I was wondering why Gertrude had put down 
her work, knowing that she is anxious to finish 
it, so I lost my place. I did not know you were 
listening to me,’’ Charlotte explained, carelessly. 

Geoffrey had seen Cyril catch Charlotte’s eye in 
the mirror, and had turned away. As he did so, 
he felt something craunch under his heel; and 
stooping, he picked up a bit of filigree gold, 
crushed quite flat. 

“I have done some mischief, I) fear,” he said, 
handing the shapeless bit to Charlotte. 

“ T am afraid you have. Gertrude will be sorry. 
See, Gertrude—’’ Charlotte turned round on the 
music-stool, holding up the wreck—* See what 
has happened to your vinaigrette.”’ 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” Gertrude exclaimed, 
turning to Cyril. 

“What was it? What is a vinaigrette ?’” 
Geoffrey asked Charlotte. 

“This one was a miniature lantern of filigree 
gold, set with pearls,” explained Charlotte. “ It 
was a mere pretty toy, not of the smallest use; but 
Cyril gave it to Gertrude on her birthday, and no 
doubt she valued it for that reason.” 


“Tam sorry to have done so much mischief,” | 


said Geoffrey, stiffly, going to Gertrude, and giv- 


ing the shapeless ornament into her hands. “ I 
had no idea there was anything under my foot.” 
“Of course not. It was Cyril’s fault. He 


should have picked up my treasures when I 
dropped them.” 

* Which means, I must do so now,” returned 
Cyril, rising and making a lazy search for the 
missing trinkets. 

“Herg is a button under the piano, Cyril,” 
Charlotte called out. 

“ Gertrude has a soul above buttons, and can 
forego that one. Charlotte, sing something cheer- 
ful. No love songs, I beg,” Cyril added, coming 
to the piano. 

“Tt appears to me, you and Mr. Elliot are 
rather intimate,” Geoffrey said, as he took Cyril’s 
place on the sofa. i 

“ Of course we are intimate. We have been 
constantly together for nearly a year.’’ 

** May I ask who he is ?” 

“If you are really ignorant on the subject, you 
may,’’ said Gertrude, gravely. “Cyril is Mrs. El- 
liot’s nephew, or to be perfectly correct, her hus- 
band’s nephew. [Ile is a great favorite with his 
aunt, and is constantly here.” 

“Tt is strange you never mentioned him in your 
letters, if, as you say, you see so mitch of him.” 

“‘T have no doubt I have mentioned him often, 
but the name has made no impression upon you.” 

“ Mr.Elliot might not have done so, but Cyri/ 
most certainly would,”’ Geoffrey said emphatically. 

“Tt was an odd name,” was the careless re- 
joinder, “I don’t know anything more stupid 





than filling one’s letters with the sayings and do- 
ings of those who are strangers to one’s corres- 
pondents. But hereafter I will give you minute 
descriptions of all my acquaintances, and then 
you will see if my letters are more worth reading.” 

“ Acquaintances !” repeated Geoffrey. ‘“ Do 
you receive such a present as this ’—-touching the 
crushed vinaigrette—“from mere acquaintances ?” 

“ It was not so very much to receive,” said Ger- 
trude, quickly. “Only a pretty toy for my work- 
basket.’ 

“ Toys can, be made expensive as well as use- 
less.' These pearls you set no value on are far 
from worthless.” 

* Are they?” she asked, thoughtfully. “The 
truth is, I know very little about such things, and 
Cyril gives his gifts in such a careless fashion, one 
scarcely feels as if one were receiving.” 

“ Pray use Mr, Elliot’s patronymic rather than 
his Christian name. It may be a late city fashion, 
but I confess it is startling to an unaccustomed 
ear. If you were your friend’s godmother, you 
might have the privilege.” 

Gertrude was silent, and bent her head over hen 
work. 

“« The truth is, Gertrude,” said Geoffrey, having 
tried in vain to see in her face whether he had 
gone too far in his cengure. “I find you such a 
complete woman of the world, that the metamor- 
phosis is startling, and—’’ 

“There is just your mistake,” interrupted Ger- 
trude. “Charlotte is constantly laughing at me 
for my simplicity and want of knowledge of the 
world.’’ 

“ Do you mean to say you do not enjoy worldly 
things ?” asked Geoffrey. 

“ T enjoy them intensely. Irather think it is 
my nature to enjoy everything inordinately.” 

** Even that young fool’s twaddle last night, and 
the old one’s inanities ?”’ 

“ Both,” Gertrude replied. ‘ Mr. Tremaine, if 
you mean him as the young fool, dances well and 
does his best to be entertaining. I do not think 
it is my place to listen to him in moody silence 
or to turn my back on him because he chooses to 
talk a half hour with me. As for Mr, Cranstone’s 
inanities, I find no difficulty in being interested 
inthem. He has been too kind to me for—” 

“Oh, every one seems to have been too kind 
to you. Only a certain Mr. Elliot has been kind- 
est.”’ 

“ You are right,” replied Gertrude, calmly. “ If 
you knew how forlorn and frightened I was when 
you left me here, how I disliked going out and 
shrank away from strangers, you would compre- 
hend how I must appreciate Cyr—Mr. Elliot’s 
kindness to me. It must have been a little weari- 
some to dance continually with a shy, awkward 
girl, to try to make her feel at ease, and this Cyril 
always did, going out many a time when he would 
not have done so if I had not looked beseechingly at 
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him. As for the city fashion of Christian names 
—you may not know that the Elliots have some 
slight connection with our branch of the Olivers, 
and I was glad enough, shrinking among strang- 
ers, to have some one advance a claim to drop 
the unfamiliar ‘ Miss Oliver.’ You are right; a 
certain Mr. Elliot Aas been kindest, and if any 
one is to have any credit for the improvement you 
sent me away for, surely it is he.’’ 

** He found you an apt scholar.”’ 

* And a grateful one. For after the first month 
or six weeks, which I will confess were trying, I 
have enjoyed every moment of the time I have 
been here.” 

“Very flattering to me,” said Geoffrey, his 
brow darkening. “I take it for granted you will 
be glad if I can give the same experience of this 
last year.” 

“ No doubt the days have slipped by with you 
very comfortably,” returned Gertrude, smiling. 
*« It would be ungrateful in me not to acknowledge 
all that has been done forme, Every day there 
has been something to enjoy. And besides, I 
have seen so much that was entirely new to me.” 

“ What will you do at home, after all this 
pleasure seeking and excitement, Gertrude?’ 
asked Geoffrey, uneasily. 

“Oh, I shall have the memory of it all, and so 
live over my halcyon days.. They are never lost 
to one, any more than a good action is said to be.” 

This was not quite the answer Geoffrey looked 
for. He had no part nor parcel in these days Ger- 
trude intended to treasure in her memory ; though 
he was supposed to have a large share in her 
life. That Cyril Elliot had, she had acknowl- 
edged, unwittingly perhaps; and Geoffrey was 
angry at the thought. He used not to be irascible ; 
on the contrary, he had always been rather benig- 
nant to the child—but then she was a mere child, 
not this woman who slightly baffled him. 

Cinderella amid the cinders, watching her fine 
sisters dressing, without an idea that she could be 
charming, and Cinderella bedecked in satin and 
lace, were quite different persons—so different, 
that it is difficult for some natures not to think 
the glass slipper business an artful device to yet a 
king’s son for a husband, rather than an accident 
turned to good account by her match-making god- 
mother. 

Geoffrey had no opportunity to express his dis- 
approbation of retrospection, for Mrs. Elliot came 
into the room just then. She had her hat on,/and 
nad evidently been out of doors, 

““Why haye you young people not been out ?”’ 
she asked, after shaking hands with Geoffrey. 
“ The day is charming, and I saw every one in 
the street.” 

* You are not literal, Aunt Margaret. There 
were at least four, I can testify, whom you did 
not meet.” 

« Ah, Cyril,” she said, turning round on him, 





| « why in the world don’t you send away your car- 


riage when you spend the morning here? If you 
have nothing to du, you need not publish it at my 
door.” 

“ I expected to have my hands full of business 
when I came here this morning. My object was 
to persuade Gertrude to drive with me, but she 
was obstinate, and would not go.” 

“If Gertrude could not, why did not you go in- 
stead, Charlotte? You know I always approve 
of spending part of the morning in the fresh air. 


’ Exercise preserves the complexion,” added Mrs. 


Elliot, dogmatically. 

“ Unlike Gertrude, I was not asked to drive, 
much less persuaded. You need not excuse your- 
self,” she added, turning to Cyril, who it must 
be confessed did not not seem inclined to apolo- 
gize, “for you know very well that I was en- 
gaged to sing for Mr. Forbes.” 

“ Which you did charmingly,” said Cyril, iron- 
ically. 

“I am glad you enjoyed it,” replied Charlotte, 
laughing, and coloring a little, “though perhaps 
Gertrude may think you might have been better 
employed than in listening to me while she was 
talking to you.” 

* Gertrude, I venture to say, is not thinking of 
either of us,”’ said Cyril, glancing over at the sofa 
where Gertrude still sat, evidently engrossed so 
deeply in her own thoughts, that she was uncon- 
scious of what was passing around her. “But | 
must not keep my horses at Aunt Margaret’s 
door, after her lecture. Will you not let, me 
drive you to the park? We have a couple of 
hours before dinner,’ added Cyril, turning to 
Geoffrey. j 

“Yes, and bring Mr. Forbes to digper en 
famille. 1 shall need you both to-night, so I had 
best secure you,’”’ said Mrs. Elliot. 

Geoffrey glanced at Gertrude, to see if she were 
pleased by Mrs. Elliot’s invitation, but she was 
occupied with putting her possessions into her 
work-basket, and never looked up. : She left the 
reom soon after the two men, so did not hear 
Charlotte’s commendation of Geoffrey, which be- 
ing so ftattering, Mrs. Elliot came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be as well to make her house 
pleasant to Gertrude’s cousin, during his stay in 
town. 


CHAPTER VII, 


——"'She is of those 
Who steal the keys from snoring Destiny.” 
Geoffrey ate many more dinners en famille at 
Mrs, Elliot’s. Had he become fascinated by the 
gay May-fair life? or was it that he would not re- 
turn home without Gertrude, who was still strongly 
inclined to see the season out, and whom Mrs, 
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E}liot abetted by putting as many obstacles as pos- 
sible in the way of her leaving—pleasant obstacles, 
which she did not desire to surmount. Geoffrey 
could ‘not carry ber ‘off, will she, nill: she, as he 
might, had Mr. Oliver given him full authority as 
his minister plenipotentiary. So the short winter 
days fied by, at last no more heeded by Geoffrey 
than by Gertrude. If Mr. Oliver found: them 
drag, as he sat down among his books at his 
lonely fireside, he made no complaint. 

The old adage, that when the days’ begin to 
lengthen the cold begins to strengthen, did not 
hold good that year. The sun put forth his 
power as his daily course grew longer, and the 
bright weather brought forth crowds ‘of: idlers, 
amongst whom were Gertrude and Charlotte; for 
Mrs: Elliot was not only a firm believer’ in the 
general efficacy of fresh air, but she also held to 
the policy of keeping her goods in the shop-win- 
dows—that is, in sight. 

On one of the pleasantest days of all that 
pleasant winter, Gertrude stood before her mirror 
putting on her hat. She was in no haste, and ‘not 


at all annoyed by a tap at her door, which might. 


betoken some detention. Evidently the knock 
was a mere form, for before she had time to an- 
swer it, Charlotte had opened the door and ‘had 
come into the room. 

“ So you are going out. I wish I had the en- 
ergy to dress and go with you. It requires so 
much exertion to get ready—’” and Charlotte 


dropped into the most comfortable chair inthe 
room, yawning audibly. 
“You ought to have been brought up im the 
country, and then you would find exercise ‘a’ ne- 
cessity.” 
* Do you mean to say you walk in the country ?’” 
asked Charlotte, with interest. 


“ Walk or ride. You can ride instead, if you 
prefer it, when you are at Uncle Oliver's’ this 
spring. Why should we not walk in the country ?”’ 

“I should think the question woald be why 
should you? When there is but little to see’and 
the certainty of not meeting any one, what object 
can you have ?” : 

“ Fresh air,’”’ said Gertrude, laconically, 

“* That sounds like Aunt Margaret or Mr. Forbes. 
Gertrude, Mr. Forbes is a near neighbor of yours 
at Broomielaw ?” 

“ Yes, quite mear. Only three miles from ‘us.’”’ 

* Three miles! Why that is immense! I 
thought he told me he saw you every day ?’ 
questioned Chartotte, evidently disappointed. 

“So he does, and two or three times a day if 
he chooses. We do not count a mile any dis- 
tance.” 

“'Then I sttppose, when Cyril comes down, we 
can manage a gatme of croquet and so have the 
fresh air without the walking.” 

‘*] did not know Cyril intended coming down. 
Since you suggest it, I will certainly ask bim; 

VOL. xcix.—8. 





though I haven't the slightest idea he will 
come.” 

“Oh, I did not mean to suggest. Onily you 
see, Cyril always goes Where Aunt Margaret 
does.” 

“I never noticed he was Mrs. 
shadow,” said Gertrude, dryly. 

“ Every one looks apon him as part of the fam- 
ily, and Aunt Margaret might think it odd if you 
left him out. If you don’t mind it, Gertrude, I’ll 
urge Cyril to go with us, He is used to doing 
what lask him. You know we are next-door to 
cousins.” 

* So near as next-door?” exclaimed Gertrude, 
laughing. | “ You will need a dispensation to 
make one house of it. But by all means use your 
influence in the cause of croquet.” 

* One house of it, Gertrude?» What in the 
world can you mean?” 

“Only —” said Gertrude bluntly, jast glancing 
at the innocent, wondering face upturned to her, 
—* that there needs no very keen observer to see 
that Mrs. Elliot is bent upom making a match be- 
tween you.” 

“ What nonsense! 
me to marry any one.” 

This seemed unanswerable. Gertrude’ had 
nothing to say to it. 

“ | hope you are not hike some people, Gertrude” 
— pursued Chartotte, after a‘ pause. “Women 
generally understand, though men are slow to be- 
lieve in platonic affection—because there are so 
few of them capable of feeling it, perhaps. Your 
cousin, for instance ; it is easy to see your intimacy 
with Cyrit mars his peace of mind. It is well 
he is not your guardian, for if you had togain his 
consent, you would stand a chance of braiding 
St. Catherine’s tresses—” watching Gertrude give 
a pat to her own bronze braids to press them into 
shape. ; 

“ Nevertheless, though Cousim Geoffrey is not 
my guardian, I don’t mtend to marry unless I 
have his consent,” replied Gertrude, quite coolly. 

“ You must have wonderful faith in his judg- 
ment.’”’ 

“ On the contrary, I think him very ‘easily pre- 
jadiced.” 

“Do you meat to say, Gertrude,” exclaimed 
Charlotte, sittmg wpright m her chair, and looking 
intently at Gertrude, who was calmly putting on 
her hat—* do you mean to tell me you intend to 
marry to please your cousin ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Gertrude, slowly, being 
employed in straightening her hat, which was of 
moré imporance just then than Charlotte’s ques- 
tion, “ My intention will be to please myself, but 
I will mot marry to displease my cousin.” 

“ Then it is well you and Cyril have not fancied 
each other,” said Charlotte, qwickly. 

“It is well we have not, for a better reason than 
Cousin Geoffrey’s possible objection.” 


Elliot's 


Aunt Elliot cannot force 
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“ A better reason ?” repeated Charlotte, with a 
vain effort to appear indifferent. 

“ Mrs. Elliot.” 

“I am sure Aunt Margaret is very fond of you, 
Gertrude,” said Charlotte, reproachfully. “And 
her wishes, granting that she has such—which 
mind, I do not—need have no effect upon you,” 
Charlotte rather asked than asserted. 

“There you are wrong. I have been brought 
up with quite Oriental ideas of hospitality. As 
Mrs. Elliot’s guest I would not presume to do 
anything I knew to be disagreeable to her whilst 
under her roof.” 

“ Well, I can-only repeat, that with your odd 
ideas, itis well you don’t care for Cyril,” said 
Charlotte. 

“T do like him better than almost any one I 
know,” returned Gertrude. 

“Oh, you know what I mean.” 

Gertrude was turning over some gloves, too in- 
tent upon selecting a pair to heed Charlotte’s last 
remark. 

“ I think Cyril cares:a great deal for you, Ger- 
trude.”’ 

“ He has been very kind to me,” was the brief 
answer. 

“Only kind. Ah weil, so much might lead to 
more in time,” Charlotte said, playfully, 

“I shan’t hope against hope. But seriously, I 
don’t think Cyril cares to be in love with any 
one.” 

“Those are the very men who lose their foot- 
ing entirely, when they once fall in,” said Char- 
lotte, hastily. 

“ They plunge in suddenly, then, without any 
premonition of their danger. They don’t see 
their charmer every day.” 

“Is that.a-watning ora truism ?”’ asked Char- 
lotte. 


“All truisms are warnings—” Gertrude an-. 


swered indifferently, turning from the subject. 
And just then there came a knock ai the door to 
help her. 

“Mr. Eliott is here, ma’am, and says please 
not to keep him waiting, for the horses are foolish 
and won't stand.” 

“Tell him that I am coming at once,” Gertrude 
replied, catching up the first pair of gloves, though 
she had been fastidious im selecting the shade a 
moment before. 

“ I did not know you were going out with Cyril,” 
remarked Charlotte. 

* I don’t think you asked me. But I must not 
keep the horses waiting. Good-bye; I hope you 
won't regret staying in doors this levely morn- 
ing.” 

For sometime after Gertrude left the ‘room, 
Charlotte sat in deep thought; at the close of her 
reverie, she seemed to have regained all her en- 
ergy, for she rose quickly and began dressing to 
go out. 








Whilst Gertrude and Cynl were taking their 
drive, Charlotte was walking calmly in the sun- 
shine,.as if she had never hada desire to drive 
behind gay'horses, nor to overhear the conversa- 
tion of those who did. 

Charlotte’s steps were bent toward the busiest 
part of the city, uncomfortably near the wharves, 
and where siik dresses and overskirts were seen 
so seldom as to be objects of curiosity. It re- 
quired some dexterity as well as‘ courage for her 
to thread her way among tobacco hegsheads and 
huge sugar barrels, whence protruded nails which 
might have served a strong-minded Jael for her 
unwomanly deed, but which were to be avoided 
by a weak-minded girl with a dress worth pre- 
serving. 

Charlotte kept bravely on her devious way, net 
to be appalled or turned back by difficulties ; un- 
til she suddenly came face to face with Geoffrey 
Forbes—only a flour-barrel between them. 

“WVouvhere! I thought you jhad gone some- 
where into the country to order clover-seed,”’ 
was Charlotte’s salutation. 

“It is here that one seeks for such things, But 
I did not expect to meet you,” said Geoffrey, cer- 
tainly surprised by the rencounter, 

“Of course not. You are quite a lucky four- 
leaved clover to me, however. I. confess to hav- 
ing quite lost my way, and begin to think I ought 
to have turned out of this place a square or two 
higher up. Don’t be ill-natured, and say I ought 
not to have come here at all.” 

“I can’t say that, as I do not know your errand. 
It may be one of benevolence, and you may be 
perfectly right in coming, Cannot I help you out 
of your difficulties, and start you on the right 


road ?” 


“Yes, my errand is a benevolent one. You 
wilh be of great service if you will pilot me back 
to.a familiar part of the town, I don’t think I 
have time to go farther to-day.” 

“ I was going to Mrs. Eltiot’s—” began Geof- 


' frey. 


“ Were you? Oh, then I think I had better go 
home. Aunt Margaret is out, but perhaps that 
will not turn yeu back.” 

There'was not much opportunity for conversa- 
tion whilst Geoffrey was leading the way out of 
the labyrinth, and metaphorically was led into a 
more perplexing one. It was rather a novel sight 
in the busy, crowded thoroughfare, that of a 
daintily dressed woman wending her .way there ; 
and Geoffrey, who held some of St. Paul’s rigid 
ideas about womanly modesty,.was annoyed by 
the attention Charlotte attracted, and hurried her 
on. As for Charlotte herself, she was rather more 
amused than offended, and wondered in her heart 
why girls did not oftener find a little convenient 
business near the wharves. 

“ How disagreeable!” she exclaimed, when 
they had reached a less bustling street, and she and 
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Geoffrey could walk together. “How any one 
can find pleasure in walking in town is beyond 
my comprehension.” 

“Perhaps you prefer driving, ” said Geoffrey, 
innocently. 

«Oh, it is not the walking I object to. It is 
the din of the drays and carriages, and the con- 
tinual bowing to acquaintances.” 

« You would like a country walk, then.” 

“T will tell you when I have some experience. 
Perhaps you know Aunt Margaret and I are to 
pay. Mr. Oliver a visit in the spring.” 

“T am afraid you will find it dull,” said Geof- 
frey, not sure that he was altogether pleased. 

“Dull! oh, you men think girls are never 
happy but when in a crowd. I expect to find the 
country charming. If the worst comes to the 
worst, I will take lessons in farming from you.” 

“And follow the plow with a parasol over 
your head,” said Geoffrey, sardonically. 

“ Why not be comfortable as well as useful ? 
But I suspect you are laughing at me. I will ask 
Gertrude when she comes home whether the two 
are not possible.” 

“ Is Gertrude out ?” asked Geoffrey. No doubt 
if Charlotte had mentioned this fact before, he 
would not have volunteered to walk all the way 
home with her. 

“ Yes; did I not mention that she was driving 
with Cyril? She is much more venturesome than 
I, for I never drive behind his handsome grays 
if I can help doing so. Cyril had to hurry Ger- 
trude off without the slightest ceremony, he was 
so afraid to keep the creatures standing, as it is 
sure to fret them.”’ 

Geoffrey made no answer, but Charlotte’s hasty 
glance at his face assured her that he had not 
suddenly become deaf. It was not a pleasant ex- 
pression which met her eye. Anger is seldom 
attractive, though poets may give fine descriptions 
of it. 

Certainly Geoffrey’s black face was no excep- 
tion to the rule; and yet Charlotte would not 
have had it otherwise, though she appeared not 
to notice it. 

There was something else indeed, to claim all 
her attention a few instants later, and to make her 
for that space of time actually forgetful of Geof- 
frey and his wrath, desirable or undesirable. 

It was an open carriage, descending that steep 
slope on one side of the monument, while Char- 
lotte was toiling up the opposite side-walk, with 
the double street and the monument in the midst, 
between her and the carriage. Over there as it 
was, she would probably have passed on without 
observing it, but that there chanced to be a break 
in the line of carriages nearer her, and just then 
one of the horses across the way slipped on the 
steep declivity, and there was a little grating of 
hoofs, and a sharp cry of terror, before the driver 
could recover his control of the animals, and go 





on steadily. The man, who had perhaps been 
holding the reins carelessly, as he bent forward 
to point out something worth noticing to his com- 
panion, was Ambrose Archer; the lady who ut- 
tered the cry, turning and catching his arm with 
that frightened appeal in her dilated eyes, Char- 
lotte had no difficulty in recognizing as Bessie 
Morris, to whom Charlotte had paid one formal 
visit weeks ago, on her arrival in B——. And 
there was something else which Charlotte had no 
difficulty in recognizing—the look in the two faces 
turned upon each other. 

“ Poor Kate!” she said to herself as she walked 
on; and then brightening again: “ But certainly 
it is best so.” 

With that she put aside Kate's little affair, and 
turned herself to the business in hand. 

“ Mr. Forbes, may I say something to you which 
is very near my heart ?” she asked, after they had 
walked on silently for about half a square. 

“Tt is about Gertrude—” she went on, looking 
up at him softly, as with a start he came back to 
to the fact of her presence and Gertrude’s absence, 
and turned on her innocent face eyes which had 
not time to jose that glow of anger for Gertrude. 
“ You know, Mr. Forbes, we have been thrown 
together intimately, for nearly a year now, so no 
wonder we have learned to love each other as sis- 
ters do. There is scarcely anything I would not 
do for Gertrude. I know you men are in the 
habit of laughing at girl’s friendships; but that 
does not make them wortnless.” 

She waited there for an answer—for permission 
to prove this pretty sisterly affection. 

“What of Gertrude?” asked Geoffrey, quite 
ignoring the preamble, which perhaps Charlotte 
had taken the trouble to study during her walk 
toward the wharves. All that interested him in 
it, was the fact that there was something to be 
told him of Gertrude. 

“] feel that it is rather a delicate subject to 
broach, and would not say a word to any one but 
you, who know Gertrude so well. Of course it 
is natural she should think every one as frank as 
herself. If I thought she really understood Cyril 
I should not feel so uneasy.” 

“ Gertrude may understand him, but I confess 
I do not.” 

“He does not mean anything wrong,” said 
Charlotte, apologetically. “ He has nothing in the 
world to do but to amuse himself, and unfortu- 
nately Aunt Margaret encourages him to make a 
lounge of her house. I acknowledge I have very 
little influence with him.” 

This last remark sounded rather irrelevant. 

“T thought you wished to say something of 
Gertrude, not of Elliot,” said Geoffrey. 

“ You are so impatient. I shall wish I had 
said nothing, even though my motive is of the 
best. Of course Gertrude is constantly thrown 
with Cyril, and as I seldom drive with him, she 
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does, And people seeing them continually to- 
gether, misunderstand and remark upon it.” 

“ And Gertrude wisely. thinks it is none of their 
business.” 

“T suppose so, But really I don’t believe the 
world is half as ill-natured as it has the credit of 
being; and if it does say spiteful things it scon 
forgets them. I am much more afraid of Ger- 
trude’s misunderstanding Cyril,.and thinking he 
may mean more than he really does. Of course 
you are the best judge whether the constant devo- 
tion of a man like Cyril is dangerous or not to 
any girl,’’ 

“You evidently suppose Elliot in no danger, 
as your anxiety is all for Gertrude.” 

“ He is in imminent danger of being spoiled. 
Do you believe in matches made up by friends ?” 

“ They are said to be a risk,” answered Geoff- 
rey, wondering how much she knew of his 
engagement with Gertrude, her question making 
him suspicious. 

“I fear they are worse than a risk; and I 
sometimes think Aunt Margaret anything but 
wise to set her heart on one I wot of.” 

“Do you mean that you are, engaged to El- 
liot?” asked Geoffrey, bluntly. “If so, his be- 
havior—” 

“ Everything is not for the world to know—” 
interposed Charlotte, with a smile and graceful 
shrug of the shoulders, and a pretty, pink flush 
on her face, as Geoffrey looked down. upon it. 
“T was speaking of Gertrude, not of myself... If 
she were’ not. so difficult to approach, I would 
have told her, not you, what people are saying. 
But as you are her cousin, and so much older 
than she, you can understand—see, there they 
are.” 

Geoffrey looked up just as Gertrude saw them, 
and smiled and bowed to them; Cyril was giving 
close attention to his horses. When Charlotte 
and Geoffrey reached Mrs. Elliot’s door, he had 
driven off, and Gertrude was on the steps,, waiting 
for them. 

“ You are coming in ?” she asked, as she held 
out her hand to Geoffrey, 

He was not inclined to go into the house and 
sit a half hour, if Charlotte were to be one of 
the party; he was not inclined to indifferent 
small talk at any time, much less just then. Be- 
fore he answered, however, Charlotte asked: “ Is 
it late, Gertrude ? I am dreadfully tired, and 
would like to rest before dinner, Mr. Forbes, I 
know, will excuse me.” 

And she wisely went upstairs, leaving Gertrude 
to lead the way to the drawing-room. 

Gertrude had seated herself upon a sofa there, 
speaking lightly to her cousin as she went in, and 
drawing back her dress to give him the place 
beside her, But he seemed to prefer standing, 
leaning his arm on the mantel. Perhaps it was 
because he could see her better, standing before 





her. He must have expected some great effect 
from his words, so keenly did he watch her face 
as he said abruptly: 

“ Gertrude, I am going home to-morrow.” 

“You have heard no bad news? Nothing to 
recall you ?”” she asked, anxiously, struck by a 
certain self-restraint he was putting upon him- 
self. 

“I have had no letters,” answered Geoffrey, 
succintly. 

“ Nor telegram ?” 

“Nor telegram, I have had no tidings of any 
kind.” 

“There is nothing at home to make you feel 
anxious ?” questioned Gertrude, 

“ Nothing.” 

“A whim, then? I never knew you to act 
from mere caprice before,” said Gertrude, laugh- 
ing as much from relief as from the idea of such 
an anomaly. 

“Whether whim or not, does not alter the 
fact,” said Geoffrey, shortly. 

“Of course not. Only I am sorry you are 
going. And I do not know what Mrs. Elhot 
will think of it, as she has made an engagement 
for to morrow evening for you. I am afraid you 
will appear very abrupt.” 

“ How long would you think proper to an- 
nounce your leaving,” asked Geoffrey—* not to 
be abrupt ?” 

“If you told Mrs. Elliot to-day, you might 
leave the day after to-morrow, I should think.” 

“T can wait solong. Gertrude, I particularly 
wish you to go home with me.” 

She looked up, astonished. 

“1? Icould not think of it—unless, indeed, 
Uncle Oliver writes for me.’’ 

“ Not if I urge it ?” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

“ Cousin Geoffrey, I just want to pay my visit 
out. It is only afew weeks -longer, which you 
too can spend here if you please. Or we will 
compromise : you stay three weeks and I give up 
three weeks. That is reasonable on my part, and 
you—” 

“You seem wilfully to forget my telling you 
that I. must return at once.” 

“ Then I will follow you in three weeks, I 
should dislike to appear capricious to Mrs, Elliot, 
who has been kind beyond anything to me.” 

“] imagine the kindness, which you are in- 
cined to exaggerate, cost her nothing. She told 
me herself, it was less trouble to bring out two 
pretty girls at a time, than one,” 

“ Even that was kind in her to say, It is not 
every one who makes light of an obligation. It 
is not that I am unwilling to go home, Cousin 
Geoffrey, only that I don’t care to run away. I 
want to see Uncle Oliver, and Aunt Betty—” 

“I am nobody in the case, it seems.” 

“Oh yes, you are everybody. But you are here, 
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and just now I find it difficult to make you see 
things as you should,” said Gertrude, smiling. 

“ Pretty words never yet distorted a sensible 
man’s vision.” 

“ Those who squint think all others see wrong,” 
retorted Gertrude. 

“ In this case it is you who are terribly short- 
sighted. Great heavens, Gertrude how can you 
be so wilful ?”” he exclaimed, in his helpless exas- 
peration at her resistance. “I would rather have 
said nothing more—would rather you should of 
your own accord go home with me, instead of 
being driven off by the gossip of the town.” 

“The gossip of the town? Will you be kind 
enough to explain what you mean ?” 

“Only that people say you care for Cyril Elliot, 
and that he does not reciprocate the kind feeling.” 

Her face did change then. 

*‘] should think you would be the very last 
person to repeat such a thing to me,” she flashed 
out. And then she recovered herself with a 
scornful laugh. 

“ After all, it is sheer nonsense, People have 
something else to do, than to manufacture gossip 
out of nothing. I think I can guess your infor- 
mant, and can relieve your anxiety by telling you 
Charlotte does not believe what she repeats to 
you.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I prefer that there should be no 
ground for remark or wrong construction. Re- 
member, Gertrude, I do not say there is anything 
but an absurd intimacy between you and Elliot, 
which will die out as soon as you are separated, 
no matter what he says to the contrary.” 

“« He never has said anything to the contrary,” 
she interrupted. 

“ Rather flattering to you.” 

“One does not care always to be flattered. 
That is what I like about Cyril. He does not 
think it necessary to talk nonsense and say pretty 
things.” 

“TI hope you are not drawing comparisons,” 

“ Hardly, as flattery is not your forte,” replied 
Gertrude, smiling ; for was she not over the rapids 
and sailing in smooth waters again? 

“Then you will not be surprised if I speak 
very plainly. Miss Burnley may have had only 
a malicious desire to make me feel uncomforta- 
ble; or she may have wished to put you on your 
guard,” 

“IT don’t see how she could have expected to 
gain such an end by speaking to you,” objected 
Gertrude. “Charlotte has no reason to suppose 
you have more influence than any one else.” 

“I can’t say I have any reason to suppose so, 
myself. But really, Gertrude, you must see that 
if such remarks are made—” 

She broke in good-humoredly : 

“Cousin Geoffrey, what a mountain you are 
making of Charlotte’s diminutive mole-hill! 
There is no one in town, I venture to say, who 





has made any unkind remark of me; and Cyril 
more than suspects our position to each other.” 

“Do you mean to say you have told him you 
are engaged ?” 

“ Not in so many words. That isn’t, so easily 
done. But I have hinted so plainly the fact, that 
I do not see how—how he could fail to under- 
stand me.” 

“ Then I must say his conduct is inexcusable. 
I did think his monopoly of you, when I am pres- 
ent, was in ignorance of my rights ; but if, as you 
say, he knows of our engagement, then he is 
simply impertinent.” 

“ There is no pleasing you,” said Gertrude, put- 
ting up her shoulders as if to shield herself from 
Geoffrey’s fault-finding. “If I prove he means 
nothing by his intentions, you are not pleased ; 
and when Charlotte hints he does, you lecture me. 
You must excuse me if I laden my donkey my 
own way, and make my journey through life as 
comfortably as I can.” 

“ There is a very easy way to please me. You 
have only to promise to go home with me” re- 
plied Geoffrey, eagerly. 

“ But you must see, I couid not possibly do so. 
Mrs. Elliot will be offended if I have not a shadow 
of an excuse to give for leaving her house so 
suddenly ; there are friends to whom I must say 
good-bye, whom I could not pssibly see in one 
day; Uncle Oliver is not expecting me; and 
Charlotte will think she has driven me off ignom- 
iniously, Besides, % 

“Goon. That ‘besides’ no doubt covers the 
whole ground.” 

“ Pray let it. Besides, I desire to stay.” 

He had nothing wherewith to answer that ob- 
jection, so shifted his ground uneasily toa former 
one : 

“ Gertrude, I will take it upon me to make both 
our excuses to Mrs. Elliot. As to Miss Burnley, 
you have said yourself that her opinion is worth- 
less. The question is simply whether you will do 
what I ask you, or not,” 

« Then I am sorry that I must refuse to do it.’’ 

* Gertrude, do you really mean what you say ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“And understand the full effect of your decis- 
ion ?” 

“ T understand that I shall have six weeks more 
of this pleasant life here.” 

There was a long moment of silence, during 
which Gertrude drew off her gloves, and tossed 
her hat upon the sofa, in the vacant place beside 
her. She did it absently, with a sense of oppres- 
sion, and a vague longing to free herself. But 
Geoffrey’s eyes darkened watching her. To him 
it was a significant action. 

Two or three obvious facts were pressing them- 
selves upon him in the silence: that Gertrude was 
enjoying a stage of life which he disliked; that 
his opinion and wishes had not the slightest 
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influence with her; that a man of his years and 
experience could not possibly be led by a mere 
girl. 

There was a way out of this three-fold diffi- 
culty : to let this quarrel break off an engagement 
of old Mr. Oliver’s planning. An easy way, clear 
enough before some men; and Geoffrey was by no 
means an over-amiable one, But, though he was 
angry, he never thought of hinting at such a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. For Geoffrey Forbes was no 
longer the lenient, somewhat elderly fiancé, look- 
ing out merely for Gertrude’s improvement, with 
a love which, at Mr. Oliver’s hint, he had drawn 
on as easily as he might an old glove, and which, 
it was to be inferred, he could put off as easily. 
Gertrude had been a mere girl then, unformed in 
character as in beauty. A year had ripened her 
into a woman; a fortnight, Geoffrey into an 
angry, jealous lover, not willing to acknowledge a 
rival, much less to succumb to one. 

And so he broke the pause by saying coldly: 

“Tf you will tell Mrs. Elliot that I will call 
sometime to-morrow to say good-bye, I shall be 
obliged to you.” 

“T will tell her,’’ Gertrude answered, without 
raising her eyes; nor did she look at him when he 
coldly bade her good-morning. 

Charlotte met him in the hall as he went out. 
She asked him to stay to dinner, but received 
such a curt refusal that she did not press her in- 
vitation, nor detain him with any pleasant little 
badinage, as usual. Indeed, she thought it best 
to leave Gertrude also to herself, and went up- 
stairs to the privacy of her own room. She was 
occupied until dinner in mending the ruffle of her 
dress, which she had torn during her morning’s 
walk. There was an uneasy look on her face as 
she sat there ; she began to fear she had managed 
to make a far more impracticable rent, which she 
could never mend, though she might strive earn- 
estly to do so. 

But, after all, the rent was patched the next day, 
when Geoffrey came to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Elliot. Gertrude had gained the victory yester- 
day, it is true: but a victory over a foe may be 
worth the battle ; over a friend, it is humiliating. 

Cousin Geoffrey,” she said, as he came in 
that next morning, “ Cousin Geoffrey, I am going 
home with you to-day.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
** But I have known the lark’s song half sound sad, 
And I have seen the lake, which rippled sun, 
Toss dimmed and purple in a sudden wind ; 
And let me laugh a moment at my heart 
That thinks the summer-time must all be fair, 
That thinks the good days always must be good— 
Yet let me laugh a moment-—maybe weep.” 


There are few of us to whom the words “ com- 
ing home”’ have no special memory. We at once 





recall some long absence, and the ensuing return ; 
the strange look worn by the most familiar 
things ; the restlessness where heretofore we had 
found perfect rest. It is not all at once that we fit 
into our old place, and take up the old duties and 
the old pleasures lying ready to our hand, A 
subtle change has crept in somewhere; it is not 
at once that we find it in ourselves, not in our 
surroundings. 

Gertrude felt all this when she came home with 
Geoffrey. Nothing had been altered in the house ; 
Betty, the methodical old housekeeper, had not 
permitted even a chair to budge from the position 
it had held since Gertrude’s childhood ; and yet 
there was an indescribable sensation of strange- 
ness about everything. 

Before that impression had had time wholly to 
pass away, there came a link to bind the old life 
to the new. Spring made its appearance at least 
two weeks earlier than usual that year, and 
April was blooming with the roses which May 
generally claims as her own darlings. There was 
no risk in asking friends to the country, no fear 
of long, cold rain-storms shutting fast the doors, 
and east winds shaking at them for admission. So 
Mr. Oliver sent for a piano, on hearing through 
Geoffrey that Charlotte sang charmingly ; had the 
old carriage relined and rejuvenated, and adopted 
Geoffrey’s proposal of a set of croquet, which 
Gertrude was certain would never be used, if it 
depended upon Cyril to make up the game. So 
the all.important day arrived and brought Mrs. 
Elliot and Charlotte ; and—in spite of Gertrude’s 
certainty—Cyril, too, was one of the party. 

Gertrude had sent Geoffrey to the train to meet 
them, notwithstanding his assertion that he would 
go with more alacrity upon the day of their de- 
parture. “I thought both Mrs. Elliot and Char- 
lotte were very kind to you last winter,” she 
had said, gravely. She was not going to permit 
her main-stay in the way of a neighbor to prove 
refractory. 

“So they were. One never runs into debt that 
a reminder to pay is not thrust at one.” 

Which speech called forth from Gertrude a wish 
that Mrs. Elliot could be induced to spend the 
whole summer at Broomielaw. Whereupon, 
Geoffrey responded by asking how long Gertrude 
expected to dispense the hospitalities of her 
uncle’s establishment ?—a question she declined 
to answer. 

However, Geoffrey had proved amenable to 
reason, and at this moment Mr. Oliver and his 
guests were assembled in the wainscoted parlor 
after dinner. Mrs. Elliot had begged that the 
lights should not be brought just then; it was 
pleasant to go back, in the spring twilight, over 
the past, which lay far enough away to be seen 
only in shadows. 

It is marvelous, the power of early associations, 
especially after one has passed middie age. There 
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could have been but little real sympathy between 
the simple country gentleman and the fashionable 
city lady ; certainly, nothing in common. in, theiz 
lives. Yet, when they had traveled back into: a 
past familiar to both, among people long forgotten, 
even their present modes of life began to be inter- 
esting the one to the other; a glimpse at an un- 
known land to each. 

Mrs. Elliot’s descriptions of people and society 
were charming to Mr. Oliver. It was like open- 
ing at random a new book full of pleasant gossip. 
She had. met nearly every one worth meeting of 
celebrity, not only of this country, but those also 
who had crossed the ocean to us, and could tell 
something about them. When Mr. Oliver forgot 
to listen, and talked in his turn, Mrs, Elliot, was 
delighted with the sayings of his favorites, and 
thought Edie Ochiltree and Andrew Fairservice 
quite worth knowing, though she had been con- 
tent to see them dwell under the same roof with 
her, without caring to keep up their acquaintance. 
Gertrude was infinitely amused to find her un- 
worldly uncle interested in the most worldly of 
lives, and his guest laughing over quaint oddities 
she would have deemed impertinences had she 
been brought into actual contact with them. 

The two younger men had betaken ‘them. 
selves and their cigars to Mr. Oliver's study,.. In 
the parlor, old Betty, whose orgam of precaution 
was much too strongly developed, had had a fire 
kindled, lest Mr. Oliver might find the long-closed 
room damp. The evening. was. wild, and, of 
course, Betty’s fire oppressive ; so Gertrude opened 
one of the long windows to the breeze. The sun- 
set was still lingering invititfgly, and the two girls 
strolled out on the lawn to watch the golden bars 
fading into pale primrose, on a deiicate blue and 
sea-green sky. 

“ How you must love this fine old place, , Ger- 
trude,” said Charlotte as they paced together un- 
der the oaks branching so high as to let in, the 
sunset ina leyel glow beneath. 

Gertrude stood still, with a little start. It had 
never occurred to her before, to look at this home 
of hers as a stranger might. She had simply ac- 
cepted the dear face as a child a mother's, know- 
ing well its dearness, never questioning of its fair- 
ness. But now she stopped and gazed round at 
the gray old house with its quadrangular’ roofs, 
which peaked every separate part of the building 
and looked, in the unreal sunset glow, as if they 
peered out of a picture of some quaint chateau. 
The warm westering light was on the windows 
too, as well as on the moss-seamed roofs, and 
touched them into flickering gold beneath their 
over-hanging vines. It glittered over the lawn- 
slope as well, and the few sheep still cropping 
the turf close ; it bronzed the great boles of the 
oaks, but left their mistletoe-crowns dark above, 
and slanted off to turn into a gayer greenery the 
trailing elm beyond. And, still beyond, there was 





the circling sweep of wood and fields about this 
slope of Broomielw ; the gradual decline to the 
green cornfields of the low grounds, with the 
hurrying brown river seen in ruddy sunset gleams 
through its fringe of trees; and here, there, ev- 
erywhere, a swelling wave of hills, rising and 
sinking in all the varied browns and greens of 
cultivation or of oak wood or pine—the black 
crests of the last cut sharply on the glowing sky. 

It. was a lonely scene enough, for those outlying, 
cultivated fields did not remind one of the neigh- 
berhood of man, but only lent breadth to the 
landscape by the heights and hollows simulated 
by their light and shade. The scattered houses 
hid themselves among the trees; the busy megro 
quarter was scattered also in single cabins, undis- 
cernible in the woodland fringes. No monotone 
chorus, therefore, on the return from the field, nor 
wild call of the cattle home was heard, as in the 
old plantation days would have been at this hour, 
but just a twitter from the nesting birds; and then 
a whippoorwill’s note through the “golden 
silence’ of the sunset, like the slow, reluctant 
whistling of a lash, that presently shrills out with 
swift and vigorous strokes. 

Charlotte shivered a little, and then smiled at 
the glow which these self-same observations had 
brought into Gertrude’s face, and then the two 
girls wandered over the lawn to the side-garden, 
from which came the breeze in perfumed wafts, 
like a soft breath of invitation ; they pushed open 
the low wicket, and were shut into a. world of 
bloom. “It is like our garden at home,’’ Char- 
lotte had begun to say, as she passed under the 
over-arching boughs of roses and seringas. But 
she stopped, quick to perceive the difference be- 
tween this trained luxuriance, and that lawless 
sweetness. ‘* It is just the difference between you 
and the girls at home,” she said, half to herself, 
half to Gertrude. “ There is plenty of nature un- 
trimmed away, and Dear me, Gertrude, what 
a combination of ornament and usefulness! Tube- 
roses actually bordering a pea-patch!’’ 

“And here are some lost violets, keeping them- 
selves in hiding for you. I thought they were all 
gone,” said Gertrude, as she stooped to part the 
leaves, 

“Do not waste them on me; I iprefer these 
tuberoses ; they are so much richer in their fra- 
grance, and do not need a whiff of fresh air to 
discover them. Do you know, the perfume of 
violets reminds me of the love of cold women, 
who only discover their feelings by some change 
in their outward circumstances,” 

“At least, they will not give you a headache, as 
the tuberoses may chance to do, Let me fasten 
this crimson bud in your hair, Charlotte ; it is just 
the shade for it.” 

Charlotte stood still and submitted, with a little 
laugh. 

“You are improving, Gertrude, in spite of 
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getting out of reach of city training. We shall 
have you yet selecting combinations for evening 
dresses from the tints of the clouds, as you may 
remember my doing one sunset, at home, and 
shocking Mr. Forbes’s taste. By the way, Mr. 
Forbes is here quite often ?” 

“ Very often. You will have to make the most 
of the only man worth talking to in our neighbor- 
hood. You see, it is not as it used to be with us; 
our lands have gone down so, with no money to 
put upon them for years past, that only a few of 
the unchangeable, like Uncle Oliver, care to 
linger on here in the midst of changes. The 
younger men all go away toe seek their fortunes; 
I wish I could have imported a few for your 
benefit.” 

“ Oh, I shall do very well without them,” Char- 
lotte said indifferently, as she held open the gar- 
den gate for Gertrude. “Only girls who do not 
see many men find them so necessary. I am de- 
termined to discover what kind of life you lead 
amidst green fields and guileless lambs.” 

“And ‘no hope of discovering a handsome 
shepherd tending the lambs ?”” 

“ We shall not miss him. A woman’s curiosity 
keeps dullness at bay. Eve would have enjoyed 
looking around Paradise for a week or so, had she 
been made first: whereas, Adam grew dull at 
once without a companion. But I confess to live 
always in the country—. Have you any recol- 
lection of any other home, Gertrude ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ And you will never have any. other ?’’ Char- 
lotte half asked, half asserted. * I mean, that in 
time this place will be yours ?’’ 

“I hope that I shall not outlive Uncle Oliver,” 
Gertrude hurried to say. 

Charlotte smiled covertly. To some.-persons, 
the future is so much more interesting than the 
present, that they use this merely as a stepping: 
stone. But Charlotte had the good taste to drop 
the subject. 

“ By-the-bye, Gertrude, was your uncle ever 
married ?”’ 

“Could you not guess him a bachelor by his 
chivalrous reverence for all women? I am afraid 
it is proof positive he has not had a very near view 
of our sex. Even old Betty and I come in for our 
share of deference from Uncle Oliver.” 

« What a charming life yours must have been!” 
exclaimed Charlotte ; “so free from the littleness 
of a woman's rule. I believe you never under- 
went it even at school ?’’ 

“ No; Uncle Oliver did not think of sending 
me; and leaving home was to me such a dread, 
that I took good care not to speak of it.” 

“ Of course, Mr. Forbes has always lived near 
you ?” 

“ Cousin Geoffrey was away from home for a 
long time. I was quite a big girl when he came 
back.” 





“I imagined he had been a great deal with you, 
His manner shows so much—well, interest in you 
may perhaps express my meaning.” 

“A feeling of responsibility may account for his 
manner,” replied Gertrude, keeping her eyes 
steadily upon the clouds, which were changing 
from rose togray. “ When Cousin Geoffrey came 
home, Uncle Oliver was weary of playing school- 
master, so turned me overto him. I never really 
studied with Cousin Geoffrey, though he tried to di- 
rect my reading, and gave me lessons in-botany.” 

“ Of course, you learned a great deal,” asserted 
Charlotte, her interest flagging. tots 

“On the contrary, I liked the long walks, 
rather than the botany ; and my taste in literature 
was’ much too light for my cousin’s approval. 
Uncle Oliver sided with me in all our disputes, so 
that IT was of little credit to my tutor.” 

“You do not seem to have disappointed him 
altogether, though in some things,'I admit, you 
haven’t his hearty approval; I fancy the school- 
mastet cannot quite forget the pupil. Our lives 
have been wonderfully different,” she went on, 
thoughtfully, “though they began alike, in our 
both being shifted, after our mothers’ death, upon 
hands that no doubt would willingly have washed 
themselves of us. Yoti weré left quite alone in 
the world; I might as well have been, for all I 
have seen of the old home since Aunt Margaret 
took me out of it. As the cheapest mode of edu- 
cating me, she sent me to a convent, where my 
voice, my only gift, was conscientiously made the 
most of. I was also taught by Aunt Margaret 
that only during her life could IT expect to havea 
home ; that at her déath Cyril would have every- 
thing. Of course, Aunt Margaret was right in 
telling me just what to look forward to.” 

Gertrude was puzzled by this confession of 
what Charlotte must be very sure was well known 
to every one. Did Charlotte wish to deprecate 
all interference with any plans Mrs. Elliot might 
have formed in regard to Cyril? But Gertrude 
did not feel moved to set Charlotte’s mind at 
rest, by confiding to her how very harmless she 
hevself was; that Geoffrey Forbes had ‘too strong 
a claim on her to make her dangereus. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


~-. 
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AN AMUSING SUPERSTITION.—In Rome many 
of the people will sign no contract on Friday. 
Neither will they light three candles, nor sit in a 
room when three ¢andles only are lighted. In 
Florence this deep-rooted horror of certain num- 
bers and days takes quite a comical’ form. In 
many streets and squares there is no number 
thirteen, but twelve and a half has been substi- 
tuted, so that the nambers run twelve and a half 
and fourteen. In this ingenious way the dread 
number is completely done away with. Houses 
bearing the unlucky thirteen rarely find any 
Italian lodgers. 
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CRAFTMORE. 


S. ANNIE SHEILDS. 


« You have not told me that you love me, Mar- 
garet.” 

The words were spoken wistfully, almost im- 
ploringly, as Graham Harrington’s eyes looked 
into those of the woman who had just promised 
to be his wife. It is a face of almost perfect 
beauty, of a calm regal type, regular features, 
large soft brown eyes, and masses of fair hair. 
Not a bright, tender face, such as a wooer finds 
warmly blushing under his gaze, but: as noble, 
pure, and colorless as that of a snow maiden, 

There is no biush on the soft cheek, although 
a very tender smile upon the perfect lips, as she 
answers, in a low voice: 

“T will tell younow. I love you very much.” 
Could a lover ask more? Graham Harrington 
knows that he should be satisfied, for his wooing 
has been stately, rather than impulsive, but look- 
ing at her now, while the tide of love, earnest, 
deep, passionate love, fills his heart, he longs unut- 
terably for some answering token, a blush, a 
tremor of the sweet lips, a droop of the frank, 
brown: eyes. 

“I might be her grandmother,” he thinks, and 
then, half penitent for one disloyal thought, he 
bends over her caressingly. 

“ Thanks for so much, my love, my darling.” 

Something in the thrill of those words moves 
her almost to pain. 

“IT wish—” she says, and hesitates; then adds 
bravely: “I wish that you did not love me quite 
so much, Graham, or that I loved you more.” 

“ But you love no one else. You told me 
that.” 

“I told you only the truth. I surely never 
have loved any one. You have known me all 
my life, Graham, and you mvst be aware that 
you are the only wooer who ever came to Craft- 
more.” 

“Then you will love me soon, even as I love 
you. For I would not have my own love less, 
darling, but more and more, until by its very 
power and depth it wakens answering love in 
your own heart.” 

“I. hope it will be so,” she answered, gently, 
and then moved from his side, and crossed the 
long room to open the door of another one lead- 
ing into her uncle’s library, Graham, with one 
long, lingering logk at the door she closed after 
her, opened the window where he was standing, 
and went out upon a rose-hung balcony, into the 
summer twilight. 

In the library a very old man, Margaret Craft’s 
great uncle, was reading, his bent form almost 
buried in his deeply cushioned arm-chair, He 
looked up as the door closed and Margaret came 
to his side. 

“ Well ?” he asked, kindly, but anxiously. 





“ You know what Graham came to ask me?” 
she questioned. 

“ Certainly, . He is too honorable a man to ask 
such a question without my permission. He asked 
you to be his wife; and you ?” 

“TI consented,” 

“Tt makes me very happy to hear that,” said 
the old man, gently caressing Margaret’s slender 
white hand, “ very happy, dear.”’ 

“I knew it would,” said Margaret, fully con- 
scious that such knowledge had greatly influ- 
enced her answer. “Graham is your prime 
favorite.” 

‘* Because he is the noblest man I ever knew,” 
was the eager reply. “Ihave known him all his 
life, Margaret, for ten years before you were born, 
and I know him to be true to his heart’s core. 
His has been a hard life, for his uncle is tyrannical 
and capricious, and while he has exacted perfect 
submission, he has never bound himself by any 
promise to repay it, I think if Rufus Harring- 
ton was not so great a sufferer, Graham would 
long ago haye followed Boyd’s example and left 
his only home.” - 

“ Boyd was more—more—manly ?” 

“ Not so, dear. Endurance in, this case was 
harder to bear than poverty. Boyd is not like his 
brother. He is six years. younger, impulsive, 
quick-tempered,and impatient of advice. It was 
easier for him to throw off all obedience, all con- 
trol, and make his own way in the world, than to 
submit to his uncle’s exactions.” 

“ He was a mere boy when he went away ?” 

“Seventeen, You were at boarding-school. I 
gave him letters, and he was fortunate in making 
a friend of Mr. Hazeltine, my lawyer, who took 
him into his office, and writes me he promises to 
make a brilliant lawyer in good time.” 

There was no mention made of the private ar- 
rangement between Mr. Craft and his lawyer, by 
which the latter was fully paid for all instruction 
and aid given to the young student. Even Gra- 
ham knew nothing of what Mr. Craft’s helping 
hand had held, and yet Margaret suspected some- 
thing of the truth. She did not remember Boyd 
Harrington very vividly, having been but little at 
Craftmore during her school days, but that little 
was of a bright, frank nature, generous in impulse, 
full of boyish charity, a strong contrast to Gra- 
ham’s sedate manner and unvarying goodness. 
Graham was never in “a scrape,” Boyd was 
seldom out of one. 

Gossip said there had been a terrible quarrel 
when the lad left his uncle’s house, his only home; 
that Graham had for once dared his uncle’s wrath 
to plead for his brother, but in vain, and that but 
for Mr, Craft’s kindness Boyd would have rushed 
penniless and friendless to New York. 

But Margaret heard seldom of her childhood’s 
friend, Graham spoke but rarely of him, al- 
though he had grieved sorely for his absence. 
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It was while that wound was’ still sore that he 
became an almost daily visitor at Craftmore. Mr. 
Harrington had positively forbidden any corres- 
pondence for a long time, and Graham, whil¢e he 


would have scorned a clandestine letter, thought. 


it no wrong to seek news of his brother from their 
friend, Mr. Craft. 

And so the daily ride of about three miles had 
become a habit before Margaret came home’ to 
stay. She was sixteen then, bat her uncle had 
engaged a governess and companion, longing to 
have near him this only earthly tie left to’ his old 
age. Wife, children, brother, sisters, nieces and 
nephews were all in the gravé, and at ninety only 
his brother’s grandchild was left to mourn for him 
when for him also the book of life should close. 

It might have been that Graham’s lonely life, 
spent with a fretful invalid, whose change of mood 
was governed alternately by agonizing pain or 
surly temper, made him peculiarly susceptible to 
the charm of youthful companionship. Certain it 
is that he loved Margaret from the hour when he 
saw her first, a slender, white-robed girl, sitting at 
her uncle’s feet, and winning smiles to the tendér, 
aged face by stories of school life. 

Only a school-girl then, unformed and shy, but 
even then beautiful with that statuesque beauty 
that only became miore lovely as she lost her 
girlish manner, and took her place as the lady of 
the stately home over which she was to preside. 

She was always shy with Graham, hearing ever 
such stories of his goodness as awed her some- 
what, und made her friendship almost reverential 
in character. Mr. Harrington, who never left his 
rooms, would send for Margaret to sing for him 
or play chess with him, having in his heart the 
same scheme as his old friend, to unite the two 
fortunes, and “make a match’ between Graham 
and Margaret. And Margaret, obeying the sum- 
mons, was won to 4 new respect for Graham by 
his unvarying kindness, his gentle submission to 
the surly gnardian who miade his life a burden. 

Others, far away, might sneer at the wealth 
that held the yourig man captive, by hopes of 
succession. Graham’s two staunch friends knew 
that he was governed by a stern sense of duty to 
his father’s brother, ard a pity, almost womanly, 
for his relative’s sufferings. 

But if he met each duty at home with a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, almost tartyr-like, it made‘ all 
the more delicious the visits to Craftthore and 
Margaret. It was not long before in his heart 
the visits were chronicled as visits to Margaret, 
although he never failed in courtesy to his old 
friend, Mr. Craft. 

Without wrong intention all three of these men 
were weaving a net around Margaret that het in- 
nocence never Suspected. Graham was made 
the hero of her life. Trué, there were other vis- 


itors at Craftmore, and Margaret was always in- 
vited to all the social gatherings of any import- 





ance in the neighborhood, but her true friends 
were limited to these three. Her governess was 
a middle-aged, strong-minded lady, who was res- 
obute in exacting all the hours set apart for study 
and practice, who was shocked at her pupil’s des 
ficiéncies in the usc of the needle, and‘ ¢onscien- 
tious in teaching all she knew of feminine 
eccomplishments. With no small amount of 
household care, since she considered her uncle’s 
tastes and comforts a paramount duty in all mat- 
ters, it will be seen that Margaret’s was no idle 
life. 

But the leisure hours were all Graham’s. He 
knew when they came, and ‘was ever ready for 
walk, ride or drive. He léd her to the prettiest 
sylvan spots, he taught her to guide and control 
her horse, her uncle’s present of welcome to home, 
he drove her in her little Basket carriage to visit 
his uncle. Her life was set in three phases, duty 
in study and housekeeping, the care of her uncle, 
and Graham. And in all thes¢ hours of inter- 
course there was never any jar, never any quar- 
rel. Margaret’s naturé was gentle, but her mind 
was large, eager and able to grasp much that 
women generally ignore in the realms of study. 
And Graham was the wisest of teachers. It was 
little like the usual’ form of courtship, the grave 
discussion, the quiet friendship between these 
two, but Graham knew that life held but one love 
for him, and ‘when he told Margaret so, she was 
not surprised. In calm, sisterly fashion she did 
love him truly, and knowing no other love, was 
satisfied with this, until, having won her, Graham 
revezled to her such depths of absorbing love as 
wakened in her heart a wistful regret that she 
could not answer him in like words of devotion. 

When he whispered to her that life would be 
death without her, she wondered if, indeed, the 
whole world would be desolate were she to see 
him no more. And, while she was loyal in every 
thought, she was uneasily conscious that she gave 
her uncle as much love as she gave Graham, and 
was not quite Sure that it should be so, 

Far too reticént to reveal her thoughts, she was 
ever gentlé, sweet, and even caressing, and Gra- 
ham was daffy, a new phase of his hard life. 

Summer waned, and autumn leaves were fast 
disappearing from the trees, when Mr. Harring- 
ton's sufferings changed in some symptoms, and 
his physician ldoked grave and anxious. Gra- 
ham’s life was almost spent in the sick room, when 
his uncle expressed a wish to see Boyd. Sur- 
prised, but grateful, Graham sent the telegram, 
and Boyd came home. Though he had been no 
prodigal, the return of the long-absent brother was 
like that recorded in Scripture, and the son who 
had been faithful for years was set aside in im- 
portance, while the capricious old man made a 
ptime favorite of the new-comer. And, strangely 
enough, it was from Boyd himself that Margaret 
learned this. Knowing he would be warmly 
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welcomed, Boyd Harrington came early and often 
to Craftmore, and Margaret felt as if sunshine 
flooded the house when his cheery, boyish voice 
rang out there. He was most unlike Graham— 
boyish, cheerful, even nonsensical at times, frank 
in speech, ready in wit, more like a schoolboy 
home for his holidays, than a lawyer already 
winning eminence for a clear-headed insight into 
“ cases,” and deep reading in the intricate mazes 
of legal lore. 

Never, in all her life had Margaret had a pet 
name until this daring young man éalled her 
“ Margie.” 

They were in the drawing room, reveling in 
the cheery crackling of the first wood fire in the 
great open fire-place which preceded stoves and 
fire-boards at a later season, when Boyd broke 
out: 

“ Margie, do you know I feel absolutely mur- 
derous at times at the way Uncle Rufus goes on.” 
* Goes on ?’”’ echoed Margaret, wonderingly. 

“To Graham! Will you believe it, that after 
slaving his life out for that old Turk, he is asked 
every day, if you please, to admire my pluck, my 
independence, my success? The fun of it is, 
Matgie, that he obeys.” 

“TI don’t understand ?” said Margaret, honestly 
puzzled. 

“T mean that the dear old boy really thinks I 
am a piece of perfection. Margie, now isn’t he 
something almost angelic! How I should hate 
anybody that was thrown at me as I am thrown at 
him.” , 

“But, Boyd, it was not want of manliness or 
pluck that kept Graham here.” 

“Don’t I know that? Don’t I know that he 
is worth seventeen dozen of my graceless self?” 

Was he? Margaret gave a little shiver as this 
question darted through her mind. Boyd had not 
been two months at home, and yet Margaret felt 
as if those bonny blue eyes, those crisp brown 
curls, that laughing mouth with its heavy mustache, 
had been dear to her for years. 

She was right to give him her affections, ‘she 
told herself. ‘Was he not Graham’s brother, soon 
to be her brother too? 

But—was éver brother so dear ? 

She had little time for self-examination in those 
winter days. Graham gave her every moment he 
could spare from thé sick room, and when he was 
a prisoner there, Boyd was sure tv be at Craftmore. 

He had been no recluse in his city home, and 
the old lawyer’s introduction had’ made him a 
welcome guest in the best society. Many a flirta- 
tion begun and ended in a season, had he carried 
on, but he was heart-whole in the true sense of 
the word, when he came to Craftmore, and found 
there a woman unlike any he had known before. 

He had met musical girls, had heard all the 
queens of the opera, but never had a voice gone 
to his very heart of hearts as Margaret’s did. 





was sweet, powerful, well-trained, but it owed its 
great charm to a sympathetic thrill, that is the 
rarest of musical gifts. 

“T fell in love with her when she sang,” Boyd 
told himself. “ No it was when I saw her face. 
Was ever face so exquisite in nun-like purity, in 
statuesque beauty. But it can flash and smile 
and blush too, the tender, loving face. Oh, by 
Jove, I must get away. She belongs to Graham. 
He will have all—my uncle’s wealth, the dear 
old home, and Margaret! And I must go back 
to loneliness and law.” 

But he did not. Knowing his danger, he still 
hovered about Margaret, guiltily glad to’ see her 
flush under his eyes, to hear her voice tremble 
when she spoke his name. 

He knew it was a scoundrel’s part, and he gave 
his conscience many a severe lashing in hours of 
self-communing, and yet he lingered, stole hours 
of sweetness, until in one mad hour, he forgot all 
else, and told her how he loved her. 

She did not stay to hearhim. Frightened be- 
yond all self-control, she barst from his encircling 
arms and with his words of agony and pleading 
ringing in her ears she fled away to her own 
room. 

No thought would she give to the delirious 
happiness that was trying to enwrap her. She 
was wicked, false, and her whole calm being was 
rent by self-reproach: It seemed almost impos- 
sible it could be Margaret Craft; the gentle, calm 
girl they all loved, who was pacing her room, 
crimson one moment, pale as death the next, her 
hands wrung in silent agony, her lips convulsed, 
her whole heart torn and bleeding. 

What should she do? She could not run away. 
She could take no one into her confidence. Hour 
after hour went by. Boyd went home, Mr. Craft 
went out to drive alone, and still Margaret was 
racked with bitter sense of self-abasement and 
doubt. She prayed at last, when the passion had 
spent itself and she could reason calmly; prayed 
earnestly for guidance and strength. And grad- 
ually there came into her heatt a quiet resolve to 
put herself on trial, and take whatever punish- 
ment might fall upon her. 

“T will tell Graham,” she thought, humbly, 
“and be guided by him. I have fio right to 
marry him when ’* and hot tears of mortifica- 
tion rolled down her face—*I am so false, so 
treacherous. I will not see Boyd again. Perhaps 
he will go away. He must despise me for my 
want of faith to Graham, and yet—oh, I love him! 
I love him! Why was he not here before I 
promised !”’ 

Tt was nearly tea time, and Margaret was 
fastening her dress with trembling fingers, and 
wondering what made her uncle so late, when the 
servant brought her a note. Just a few lines to 
tell her of Rufus Harrington’s death, and that her 





It | uncle would remain all night with “the boys.” | 
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She was shocked, grieved, and yet glad that no 
eyes but the servant’s would see her face until a 
night’s rest had restored something of its usual 
tranquillity. Her governess was one of the things 
of past days, and she could be alone. 

In the days that followed there was no time to 
make her confession, and, indeed, neither Gra- 
ham nor Boyd came to Craftmore. Mr. Craft 
went to his old friend’s funeral, and came home 
sufficiently exhausted to need all Margaret’s 
tenderest petting for some hours... The next day 
she saw Graham coming up the avenue, and was 
preparing to go to: him, when he opened the 
French window that led directly-to, Mr. Craft’s 
library. 

“ He has come to see uncle; I will wait before 
going down,” Margaret thought. 

But before she thought it time to go, a servant 
came to ask her presence in the library. To her 
surprise, her uncle was. alone, and his face was 
sterner than she had ever seen it. 

“Sit here by me, Margaret,” he said, gravely, 
“T have news for you that will shock you, as it 
has shocked me,” 

Wondering and with a shivering fear that her 
secret was discovered, Margaret obeyed. 

“ Rufus Harrington made a new will last week,” 
said Mr, Craft, hastily. “A will in which, after 
repaying Graham’s life of devotion by insulting 
charges of interested motives, he leaves his entire 
property, excepting five thousand dollars to Gra- 
ham, to Boyd.” 

Margaret grew white as death, while a hand of 
ice seemed to clutch her heart. 

“T will do Boyd the justice to say that he was 
utterly amazed,” continued Mr. Craft. “ But, 
Margaret, you probably guess already why Graham 
has come to me. He will not hold you to an en- 
gagement made when he was considered heir to 
the Harrington estate. He frees you, Margaret!” 

One great pang seized the poor child’s heart, 
and then the temptation was crushed out with a 
strong éffort. 

“ He is here ?” she asked. 

“ Yes,I kept him, I told him you—” and here 
Margaret was conscious of keen eyes bent on her 
drooping face, “you would speak yourself for 
your own constancy.” 

“ Yes, I will see him. Where is he ?” 

“In the drawing-room. Go dear; I knew that 
I could trust you.” 

Yet he drew a long sigh of relief as Margaret 
left the room. 

“ It must all come right,” he whispered, “The 
other is such a boy.” 

What he suspected, what he knew, he never 
told. 

Slowly, Margaret crossed the long drawing- 
room. Graham Harrington was sitting near a 
table, his head bent upon his hands, his elbows 
resting on the table. He did not move unti! 





Margaret’s hand fell softly upon his bowed head, 
Margaret’s voice said, tenderly : 

“T am here, Graham.” 

Then he lifted his haggard face, and said, 
hoarsely : 

“ Do you know I have lost everything ?” 

“ Do I count for nothing ?” she said, smiling a 
sad, sweet smile. “ You have not lost me.” 

He. took both her slender hands in his own. 
“Oh my love, my darling,” he said. “Can I 
hold you to.your word, now? Think, Margaret, 
I am nearly thirty years old, and I can do noth- 
ing, am fit for nothing but a hospital nurse! How 
often I have tried to gain my uncle’s consent to 
learn some profession, to have some power to 
stand alone. But he had always said I could 
care for the estate, and that I never would have 
more to do than that. He was cruel, Margaret.” 

The girl’s face flushed with honest indignation 
as she spoke a few strong words of censure on 
the dead man. it was cruel, it was a bitter wrong, 
and she saw it ali the more clearly, that another 
treachery had so nearly been thrown from her 
own hand, upon this devoted life. Every moment 
made her stronger in her constancy. If all the 
world beside wronged this noble nature, she 
would be true at whatever cost, 

They talked quietly fora long time, until Mr. 
Craft sent for them. He made a proposal at 
once. 

“Tam too old to manage my business well,” 
he said, “and my lawyer, being in New York, 
necessarily leaves much undone that can only be 
attended to here, Come to my assistance, Gra- 
ham. There is no-good reason why you should 
not be married soon, and all I have must be 
Margaret’s. You need not fear another old man’s 
whims, Graham ; my will was made years ago, and 
will never be altered,” 

He might have hesitated, but Margaret put her 
hand in his, whispering : 

* IT too say ‘Come, Graham,’”’ and he yielded. 

In the meantime Boyd Harrington was endur- 
ing keener suffering than had ever fallen before 
upon his sunny nature. True sorrow he had never 
known. His exile from home was self-imposed, 
and his path had never been beset by thorns. But 
to feel himself a traitor, a supplanter of his brother, 
to know himself both in intention and without it, 
taking what was Graham’s place, brought a bitter- 
ness of self-reproach, he had never thought to en- 
dure. 

“The old man was mad!” he thought, “ the 
will must be set aside! At least we would be 
alike then, for we are the only heirs at law. But 
to take it all! To thrust Graham out, after all he 
has endured for his whole life! I never will; 
I'll go to Australia first, I'll get.the will and 
burn it. Horrible old hypocrite, keeping Graham 
chained fast to this room after he knew he had 
disinherited him. He—I—am choking !” 
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He threw open the window, and let the keen 
winter air blow the brown curls back from his 
flushed face. Never had the blue eyes been so 
dark as they were in his righteous wrath; never 
the laughing lips set in such hard lines. 

“And to think what I said to Margaret!” the 
self-tormenting thoughts ran on. “ By Jove, I 
feel too mean to live! I wonder if she knows? 
Graham went over to Craftmore this morning, I 
am sure! Will she be true? Bah, what am I 
thinking of. She would not be Margaret if she 
did not stick to him now! Oh, what a tangle life 
is! If only a fellow could swop now, and I 
could take Margaret, and give up the money. 
But I can give up half, and [ will. I'll draw up 
a deed of gift now, to-day !” 

But he did not, He had no legal paper; he 
was utterly weary, and after some vague, purpose- 
less wandering he found himself on the road to 
Craftmore. 

* I owe it to myself to tell them I had no hand 
in that beastly will,’ he thought, as he hurried 
over the familiar road ; but deep in his heart was 
another thought. 

“I will see Margaret once.more; only once 
more, and then | will go away until I am cured 
of my madness, and she is Graham’s wife.’’ 

Chance was in his favor. Mr. Craft had*taken 
Graham with him for a drive, and Margaret was 
alone in the drawing-room. She was so white, 
with such a drawn look of pain upon her fate that 
all Boyd’s heart rose in sympathy.” He would 
say no word to distress her, he thought, :but tell 
her that he would never let the will stand; that 
half the estate would be Graham’s ‘either by law 
or by his gift. He fancied even her pallor was 
intensified as she saw him, but he held even his 
sympathy in check for fear of adding to her sor- 
row. 

And yet—a long hour passed, and Graham came 
back to Craftmore, He assisted Mr, Craft to the 
door of his own room, and accepted his dismissal 
in the words: 

“] will lie down until dinner time, Graham ; 
you will find Margaret somewhere downstairs.” 

And, with his footfall deadened on the, heavy 
carpet, he opened the drawing-room door, to hear : 

“ Boyd! Boyd! You must not, you shall not 
use such words to me!” 

“I never will again,” his brotheranswered. “ I 
go away to-morrow, and will never return, but I 
must speak once, Margaret, you will be Graham’s 
for life! I will never trouble you again ; but once, 
only once, tell me if you had known me first you 
would have loved me, loved me as I love you.” 

“Go!” she said, drawing herself eréct} “ you 
insult me.” 

He stood silent one moment, then, with an in- 
articulate cry, he rushed to the low window, and, 
throwing it open, went out into the air, half mad 
with misery. 





But Graham's eyes were fixed upon Margaret. 
Graham's whole heart was listening, looking, till 
he heard the low, moaning cry, 

“Boyd! Boyd! Oh, howcan I bear it!’ and 
saw her sway heavily to one side, and fall sense- 
less on the floor. 

He gave the bell one vigorous pull, heard steps 
coming to answer it, and then he too left the 
house, not, dashing over the road as Boyd was 
doing, rushing headlong, blind wherever fate 
led him, but slowly, heavily, as a man carrying a 
greater burden than his strength will bear. 

Mr.. Craft made no comment on Margaret’s 
white face at dinner, asked no questions about 
Graham. What John, his servant, had told him 
of the morning visitors seemed of little moment, 
but the old man drew his.own conclusions, and 
made .no remark. It would all come right, he 
told himself, building his faith upon his knowl- 
edge of the nature of “the boys.” Two such 
men could not set their lives awry by wrong 
doing, and surely straightforward rectitude would 
make its path straight. 

But his heart ached for his darling, and he was 
more than tender in his loving words to hér, his 
fatherly care for her. They sat until late, talking 
earnestly of that future they had planned for 
Graham, and, with some little pride in her tone, 
Margaret repeated what, Boyd had said about his 
uncle’s will, 

But late as it was when they retired, both Mr. 
Craft and Margaret were up when an early mes- 
senger came to bring tidings of fresh trouble. 

The man’s story,stripped of useless details, was 
simply this: 

There had been a fire at Harrington’s. It broke 
out in Boyd’s room, where he was sleeping 
heavily when Graham discovered the flames. 

“ Tt were just death to go in, sir,” the man said, 
“but Mr. Graham never stopped, He woke him 
and pulled him to the. window and fairly pushed 
him out on the balcony. Mr. Boyd seemed dazed 
like until the cold waked him up, and then he 
staggered down the balcony steps to the lawn. 
The whole house, was in flames, and when. Mr. 
Graham came out, the balcony gave way and came 
down with him.” 

“ Not killed ?” cried Mr. Craft. 

“ No sir, but hurted mortal bad. He would 
not let us come till daylight, but then he asked 
for both you and Miss Margaret. He is at the 
gardener’s now, and Mr. Boyd with him, half 
crazy,sir. Lor, them two is fond of each other !” 

Hurt mortal bad! The man’s words came 
back to Margaret’s heart, as she entered the little 
room, where Graham Harrington lay white and 
almost pulseless. 

The doctor was there, and gave Mr. Craft one 
meaning glance. ‘Boyd was there, kneeling by 


the bed, his face buried out of sight, and sobbing 


like a woman. 
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Over the white face came a smile, as Margaret 
drew close to Graham’s side, her very breath 
hushed with awe. 

“ Darling,” he whispered, every word an agony. 
“T thought you would come. I know all, Mar- 
garet, and I—saved—him—for—you. It—is—best 
so! Love— for — love, —though— I — never— 
wanted —to—wrong — you. argaret — you— 
will—not—forget—me. Kiss me, darling.” 

She could not speak, but pressed her tremulous 
lips to those already chill. 

He lay silent for a moment, and then by su- 
preme effort spoke aloud : 

“ God bless my brother and my sister!” 

They all drew close to him, startled at the ring- 
ing voice, but before its echoes died away, he was 
dead. 

Boyd Harrington did not see Margaret again 
for two years. He went abroad after the funeral, 
and she mourned truly for the friend she had loved 
and lost. Another sorrow came when Mr. Craft, 
holding her hand fast in his own, whispering 
words of blessing for this comfort of his old age, 
sank at last into painless, dreamless sleep, leaving 
Margaret utterly alone. 

The daisies were lifting their heads for the first 
time over Mr, Craft’s grave, when one morning in 
May, Boyd entered the. drawing room at Craft- 
more. 

The last time he had been there Margaret had 
bidden him go, thinking to see his face no more. 
But now, in her trailing black robes, as she came 
to meet bim, there was a soft light of welcome in 
her dark eyes, a tremulous, tender smile upon her 
lips. 

“ Margaret,” he said, holding her, hand in a close, 
firm pressure, “I dared to come to you when I 
heard of your uncle’s death, hoping even { might 
comfort your desolation. My darling, on that 
dreadful night Graham came to me to tell me he 
knew my secret, to bid me woo you for my own. 
I think, had he lived, that I should have con- 

. quered even my great love, rather than wrong him. 
But now, knowing that he blessed our love, now, 
my darling, will you not tell me you love me ?” 

And, though she spoke not, Margaret's eyes told 
him that, at last, her heart gave love for love. 


> 
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CONTENTMENT is a blessing, and it is within 
t « reach of all, but it will not be found by him 
who goes out to seek it. It is something from 
within, and until the heart is right all effort after 
it must be in vain. 


Anove all other earthly gifts a good mother 
stands preéminent; she is worth her weight in 
gold—more than an army of acquaintances, Those 
who have played round the same doorstep, basked 
in the same mother’s smile, in whose veins the 
same blood flows, are bound by a sacred tie that 
can never be broken, 





SALADIN. 


BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 


‘Under the canopy's purple fold,— 


Stretched on a couch, inlaid with gold— 
Saladin, Prince of Paynims, lay, 

Calmly passing from_earth away ; 

While turbaned warriors stand around, 
With eyes bent sadly to the ground. 
Beyond a traverse, enwrought with gems, 
Fit for a monarch’s diadem— 

The sound is borne on the perfumed air, 
Of fountains that sparkle everywhere, 
And fall, with a silyery musical flow, 
Into the marble basins below. 


And now, as the royal sufferer lies 
Helplessly there, what memories 

Come thronging around him, thick and fast, 
Of conflict and triumph and glories past. 


Again, as a boy, he sees in a dream 

Fair gardens and villas by Barrady's stream. 
Where, a careless youth, he wandered at ease, 
Ere the crusaders came from over the seas : 
On the banks of the Nile, under Noureddin. 
Once more he fights with his Mamelukes grim ; 
Or a conqueror, sits at Jerusalem, 

(So bravely defended by old d'Ibslim) 

While a solemn procession winds along. 


' As he sits in state on his royal throne, 


The multitude, headed by Sybil the Queen, 
With knights and warriors brave are seen, 
And the victor, touched by their dreary fate, 
Gives words of hepe as they pass thro’ the gate. 
And the Paynim recalls again with pride, 
How the Christian host he had there defied ; 
Removing the cross as a foul disgrace, 

He set up there, in the Holy Place— 

Where the Mosque of Omar proudly stands,— 
The pulpit, made by the royal hands 

Of Noureddin himself; and loudly there 
Sounds the welcome muezzin's call to prayer. 
Again he sees in the bloody fray, 

“ The Lion-heart" on his Cyprian bay, 

Where the swing of his battle-axe lays low, 

In mortal anguish, the Moslem foe. — 


A royal foe was the Paladin, 

Fit mate for the conquering Saladin ; 

As, clad in a tunic of gorgeous fold, 

And a scarlet bonnet, brocaded with gold, 
With sword of Damascus steel at his side, 
Mounted with gold, he would proudly ride, 
First and foremost in every strife, 

Leading ever a charmed life. 


But conflict and triumph now are o'er, 

The victor and vanquished meet no more; 
While Saladin thinks of glories past, 

He feels that the end is hastening fast ; 

And calling an Emir to his side, 

He mocks the insignia of pomp and pride ; 

“ Go forth,” said he, “and bear my shroud, 
Through the crowded street, and proclaim aloud, 
Saladin's conquests are naught to-day, 

This is all that he bears away.” 
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BY B. M. NEILL. 


A gentleman of thirty-five and a lady perhaps 
five years younger sat side by side. If there be 
truth in the professed science of a physiognomist, 
he would have told you that the faces of these two 
showed a similarity of thought and experience. 
They -had known each other since childhood ; had 
watched each other’s course in life tillnow; could 
look back to the time when she was a romping 
joyous country girl, he a hearty unsophisticated 


country boy. Now they sat facing each other, . 


thorough man and woman of the world. The 
face of each showed a life of disappointment, and 
that kind of suffering which is the resultof such a 
life ; showed too that artificial suppression of one’s 
self, and. that deadness of the heart caused by 
contact with the world, which. is irresponsive to 
allsentiment. Yet in thase faces there.was some- 
thing which told that the hard worldly surface hid 
a possibility of something better. 

They were talking of a subject that would seem 
furthest fromthe thoughts of such a, pair—mar- 
riage,and their own marriage at that! It was the 
strangest match ever contemplated .by man and 
woman. 

As had been said, they had been ‘friends from 
childhood. With -little trust in, the rest. of , hu- 
manity, they had much in each other. » Yet .we 
repeat, it was the strangest match ever contem- 
plated by man and woman. 

She, Eleanor Tracy, was a widow, who by the 
death of her husband had been left,.if not rich, 
at least in comfortable circumstances, 

He, Herbert Knox, a widower, had by the 
death of his wife, received the same good fortune. 
They could remember no other good fortune their 
now happily deceased partners had, brought them. 

What manner of man and woman: they were, 
why they contemplated marriage, what dry dust 
of the years was thick upon their, hearts, may be 
gathered from what they said. 

They had been talking some. time. 

“ [ think, Eleanor,” he went on,“ our, marriage 
would be a stroke of policy which is the oppor- 
tunity of our lives. You know what the immortal 
bard said about a tide in the,affairs.of men,and 
women, too, I suppose, taken at the flood, leading 
on to fortune? People like you.and me, who 
know the world, know that riches purchase its 
best favors. To quote again, ‘in union there is 
strength,’ and this proverb applies as truthfully to 
finances as to government. My money and your 
money together would be the means of far 
greater increase than both separately. . Of course, 
our marriage would be a simple business transac- 
tion, but in that only differing from many of 
which we know in that we are honest about it. 
There will be no sentiment in the matter, and I 


might be less. repulsive. 





make no pretense of any. In fact, Eleanor, our 
days of sentiment are long since past. We.cer- 
tainly have a higher respect for each other than 
for anybody else, and that is.enough.’’ 

This was love-making with ,a vengeance; 
strange words to,utter in a woman's.ear; yet she 
answered in as business-like a strain. 

“ Herbert, since our last. conversation I have 
given this matter some thought. I ,coafess, had 
it nothing -but ‘its eccentricity to recommend it, 
the plan would have jits,.charm for me; but be- 
yond this my judgment tells me you are right. 
As ,you \say, there is, or will/be, no sentiment in 
the matter; so here’s my hand to have and to 
hold until death do us part.” 

Each one was conscious of the incongruity of 
the situation, By being made more farcical it 
He said playfully (how 
the tragedy of both their lives was written in his 
playfulness), “I believe;it is usual on such,occa- 
sions to salute the loved one,”’ 

With that he bent and kissed her, both smiling 
at the mockery. What a farce! What a tragedy ! 
Laughing at the dead sea-fruit each offered the 
other's lips. 

Their happiness was not to be long delayed ; 
in a month it .was to be crowned by marriage. 
The time passed quickly enough, for they felt 
none, of the impatience of lovers. The only 
exhibition of sentiment into which they. were 
betrayed,was the desire both had to be married.in 
the little country church of their childhood. 
Perhaps even this was more a desire to do violence 
to sentiment, than to indulge in it, 

The wedding-day was. beautiful. As they 
walked out of church over a path of flowers 
strewed : by rustics, nature smiled as pleasant a 
welcome as it ever, had .to happier bride and 
groom. All the brightness of a May morning, 
the .air full of, the fragrance of spring, the. song 
of birds and the glory of the sun crowning all. 
They hated the day for being beautiful. 

This marriage had made a sensation among the 
plain country folk. It was,an.event of importance, 
a compliment to the village,and the villagers were 
out in great force. Bashful, swains and anxious 
maids gaped at the bride and groom, nyious of 
their happiness. How well the worldly crust hid 
the feelings of this man and woman! 

Herbert gazed upon his beautiful wife, she 
upon her handsome husband, and each, heart was 
bitter against the fate that made them loveless. 

Yet that bitterness was good—was the fluttering 
of wings which longed for flight. 

When they were alone he made. same common- 
place remark about the beauty of the morning. 

* Yes! and it should have rained, this day of all 
the days of our lives !” 

“Yes,” he said, “ you are right, it should have 
stormed. I could have laughed at those staring 
people who thought us in Elysium.” 
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It was the first and last time for months that 
they gave expression to the spirit of revolt within 
them. ,; 

The next two weeks were devoted to the inevit- 
able wedding tour. ' Whois so blind as to be un- 
able to recognize newly-wedded couples? He so 
proud of her love, she so proud of his, this pride 
so great that all the world can see it. 

But no one suspected Eleanor and Herbert of 
being bride and groom. Their honeymoon was 
one of politeness, never of tenderness. They saw 
nature in its grandeur and beauty, but sought nor 
found norestful feeling in its peace. In their eyes, 
all nature seemed distorted into a moé¢kery. To 
them the hues of sunset were devouring flames, 
the peace of starry nights but treacherous calm. 
They looked upon the mighty Niagara and thoaght 
not of God, but turning their thoughts inward, 
said : 

“ See how smooth and mirror-like the water is 
before it falls,but look far down how it seethesand 
boils in agony.” 

No happier for it all, they turned home again, 
smiling at their misery. That was a beautiful 
home to which they returned; friends flooded 
them with congratulations, the world, their world, 
pretended to be deceived, but was not. 

But so far at least the marriage had not been 
a failure. The object for which it had been con- 
summated was successfully accomplished. The in- 
vestment of their joint fortunes was left’ entirely 
with Herbert. Upon his judgment, the result of 
careful’ investigation, their money was used to 
purchase stock in an enterprise of great promise. 
At the end of three months ‘they receivéd a divi- 
dend far exceeding their expéctations, at the end 
of six months, another still larger. Thus they 

grew richer; but let man or woman be ever so 
loveless, the daily life of marriage can never be a 
matter of business, If there be neither love nor 
dislike, ‘then, with refined natures, thoughtfal 
courtesy takes the place of affection. It was so 
in their case. Surely Herbert was thoughtful for 
her. If this had been a love-match’ he: could 


have been no more regardful of her health, more | 


anxious to give her pleasure. She was at ‘least 
his dearest friend, and knowing that her fife 
lacked that without which the coldest woman 
must be wretched, “he strove to lighten her lot by 
unvarying kindness. She appreciated this. | If 
he was hard and worldly, so was she. They had 
been made so in the same school. She could not 


blame him for ‘being what she herself was, and : 


was thankful to him for the kindness he substi- 
tuted for love. She was equally thoughtful, 
equally kind to him. 

But they were unhappy. Hearts cannot be fed 
with words or deeds. Once he said to her: 

“ What strange lives we lead! so little like 
other husbands and wives. There is something 
desolate about this house.” 





It was.the first-time the silence hati been broker. 
Eleanor answered hurriedly : 

“ We did not marry like others, why should we 
live like others ?” 

The hardness of the reply shocked him. She 
did not intend to wound him, and added sweetly : 

“Yet, Herbert, I have not been as unhappy as 
you may think. Your unwearied kindness has 
done much,” 

He said nothing in return, but, well pleased, 
smiled on her. She thought of that smile after- 
wards. 

Herbert’s birthday came a few days after this. 
He ‘hail mentioned the date to her casually and 
supposed she had forgotten it, Not so; that even- 
ing she greeted him more warmly than was her 
wont, No woman could have been more charm- 
ing than she, nor wished him more charmingly 
many returns of the day. All men of culture have 
a literary hero; Herbert’s ‘literary hero was 
Shakspeare. As she greeted her husband, Elea- 
nor placed a beautifully bound and illustrated vol- 
ume of the great poet in Herbert’s hands. His 
face flushed with pleasure. With an impulse 
which for the moment overcame him, he stooped 
and kissed her. Startled, with burning cheeks, 
and eyes almost tearful, she looked at him won- 
deringly, inquiringly. He did not meet her gaze, 
and hastily left the room. 

That was a night of revelation tohim. That 
heart of hearts, wherein love dwells, beats once 
again. Unsuspected or unheeded by himself, an 
affection for his wife had been growing for 
months. ‘Now his love for her, deep and strong 
as'a great river, flooded his soul. He could not 
escape that flood, for it was his being. 

Oh! what a failure was the marriage now! It 
had promised to be a life wreck, now for him it 
must become a heart wreck. Now he must play 
a part, now must’ his life be doubly hard. Still he 
must be kindly, yet show no trace of tendethess 
in his actions. He must conceal from her the 
great ‘love that had come to him. Her life, 
already miserable enough, would be made more 
so by a knowledge of his love. 

*“T can never be moré to:her than I am now,” 
he sighed, “and will save her the pain of pitying 
me.” 

So the days ‘arid weeks wore on and she saw 
not the change in him. He played his part well, 
but it was hard—hard. There were times when 
at some kind word from her, he longed to throw 
his arms around her and tell all. But he was 
used to restrain himself, and the words were left 
unsaid. He kept'his sécret close, and she saw 
nothing in His kind words and deeds, but the 
chivalry of a gentleman, 

Another three months went by ; Herbert heard 
rumors on the street which startled him. It was 
whispered that the company in which’ his and El- 
eanor’s money was invested, was in financial dif- 
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ficulty, and that the usual quarterly dividends 
would not be paid, The latter rumor was con- 
firmed by announcement by the company. Her- 
bert saw an impending crash. It meant much 
more than the mere loss of money to him. Mis- 
erable as their lives were, how much more miser- 
able they would be with poverty in their home! 

He told Eleanor the company had refused to 
pay the regular quarterly dividend; she seemed 
strangely indifferent to the matter. When, though 
concealing most of his fear, he told her that he 
thought it best they should sell their stock, she 
consented without hesitation or consideration. 
He wondered at this, but put it down to confi- 
dence in his business ability. 

He found the stock to be unsalable, except at 
a ruinous sacrifice. Attempt after attempt to ob- 
tain a fair price failed. At last, he resolved to 
sell at any sacrifice, then transfer to his wife all 
that would be obtained by the sale. 

He walked down town one morning with the 
attention of carrying these resolutions into effect 
before night. His way led him past the office of 
the company. There he saw an angry, surging, 
yelling crowd in front of the closed doors of the 
place. Among that crowd were men who lifted 
their arms, clenched their hands and uttered fear- 
ful oaths. Women were there too;.women who 
heaped widows’ and orphans’ curses oa the 
heads of those who had robbed them. Some, in 
contrast to the rest, were strangely quiet. These 
had ruin on their ghastly faces. 

Herbert was a strong, self-possessed man, but 
at the sight of that crowd, he turned pale and 
almost sank to the ground, With husky voice, 
he made inquiry among the men who were as 
pale as he. It was the old story of mismanage- 
ment and violation of trust. The president and 
treasurer had fled, defaulters in tens of thousands, 
The assets of the company scarcely covered the 
outside indebtedness, and the stockholders were 
cut out. The value of the wreck was exactly 
that of the paper on which it was printed. 

Financial ruin for both him and her! For his 
own loss he cared little, but for hers! The re- 
sponsibility was upon him and this was the result 
af that business marriage proposed, by himself! 
The past had been a mockery, the future would 
bea horror. That future came down on his soul 
like a pall. 

Though their lives had been loveless, she had 
been a good wife, Like himself, she had done 
what she could to make this marriage less deso- 
late. Since he had learned to love Eleanor, her 
every word or act of kindness had been precious 
to him, had made his lot ‘less hard. But what 
would this hard, worldly woman be now?. No 
love—the object for which they were married 
unattained, their fortunes swept away, bound to 
each other by the strongest bonds of law and 
religion, and poverty before them! 


vou. xcrx.—4. 





Had he been the man he was when first their 
marriage bells rang out, he could have borne 
poverty and her contempt with the cynical phil- 
osophy of a man of the world, Now, loving her 
as he did, the thought of her hate was a terror to 
him, that hate which he must see and bear in 
every word and action of his wife for years to 
come, 

He walked the streets all that day a broken 
man. Friends meeting him, gazed inquiringly 
into his face, upon which was stamped the misery 
in his heart. He left them hurriedly ere question 
shaped itself upon their lips. 

“ How tell her, how tell her?” This thought was 
with him, till it burned into his brain, till every foot- 
step seerned to ask “ How tell her, how tell her ?” 
till every bell that rang pealed out “ How tell 
her?” till all the city’s noisy life seemed roaring 
in his ears “ How tell her ?” 

Not till long after the sum had set, and a night 
of storm fell, did he turn towards home. Not 
till then did he gather strength to stand with 
those words, of ruin on his lips, face to face with 
her.. At best it was but sorry. strength; even 
when he reached the door he paused, irresolute, 
his heart shrinking as from the touch of hot iron, 
At last he entered and found her in the parlor. 

She greeted him with a smile and pleasant 
inquiry as to where he had been all day, but when 
the light fell upon his face she started at its 
ghastliness, 

“ What is. wrong, Herbert ?’’ she cried, “ you 
look like death.” 

Never before had he been so unmanned. He 
sank into a chair, turned from her earnest gaze 
and bowed his head. 

“T will tell you,” he said, in a low, pained 
tone, “ but cannot look you in the face. My 
punishment has come, and it is just. This mar- 
riage that was such a mockery, and is a greater 
mockery than ever to-day, was my planning. 
We sold ourselves, and the shame is mine.” 

“ Herbert "— 

“ Hear me out,” he interrupted, “hear me out. 
Listen to me patiently if you can, then to your 
reproaches I will make no reply, will not even 
ask your pity for my own anguish this night.” 

“TI wili listen patiently,” she said, softly. 

“A few days ago,” he went on, still in that 
low, pained tone, “I merely said that the com- 
pany in which our money is invested had de- 
clined to pay the regular quarterly dividend, but 
I feared worse than that. With your consent I 
tried to sell our stock, but the prices offered were 
so low that I still held it, I spared no effort to 
dispose of it at a fair price, but in vain. I 
abandoned hope, and this morning resolved to 
sell at any sacrifice, As I neared the office of 
the company I saw 2 great crowd about its closed 
doors, The president and treasurer had fled, and 
the company is bankrupt.” 
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Agony forcing confession, he added with a cry 
which was half a moan: “And I have ruined 
you, my wife, my love, my heart’s darling.” 

“Is all our money gone ?” she asked. 

“ All! all!” he answered, shrinking from her. 
Oh! the agony of waiting for her scorn ! 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder and spoke. 
Impassioned tenderness trembled in her tones : 

“So, Herbert, this money is gone. I am‘ glad. 
It was our curse. So surely as greed and gain 
made us man and wife, so surely has it kept us 
apart. Look in my face, husband, and see if 
there is one reproach there ?” 

He turned and gazed upon her, like one’ who 
dreams and sees not, though the eyes be open. 

All the woman in her cried out to him in the 
words she poured forth : 

“ Herbert, Herbert, do you think I have valued 
as nothing, the patient, thoughtful, noble husband 
you have been to me all these months? Do ‘you 
think, that seeing all your care was to give me 
happiness, I could throw this care aside as a 
worthless thing? Do you think, false ‘as the 
world has made me, I am such a creature as 
that? With all my faults, I am a woman, a 
woman who can love. And Herbert, my hus- 
band, I love you! I love 

“ Love me, Eleanor?” he whispered the ques- 
tion. 

‘Even unto death,” she murmured. 

Aye, even unto death they will love. Many 
years have passed away since they found ‘each 
other’s hearts. 

I saw them but a little while ago. They are old. 
No heads are whiter, no hearts more loving than 
theirs. They see the time draw near when * unto 
death” shall be said. But they smile and mur- 
mur: “ The parting will not be for long.” 


~~ 
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“LIKE AS A FATHER.” 


_-— 


BY ADELAIDE STOUT. 
QO, young heart touched: with sudden grief, 
And ‘wildered with strange fears, 
I watch thy spirit looking forth 
Thro’ mist of gathered tears, 
Nor fold thee in love's gentle clasp, 
Nor speak the soothing word ; 
For lo, with a sweet opening thought 
Mine inmost soul is stirred. 


T feel it leaf by leaf unfold, 
In silence pure and deep ; 

Like dew unto the lilies, are 
The tears thy young eyes weep. 

I list—the dropping of those tears - 
Tell every. pulse's throe ; 

O, soul, O mourning soul, I cry, 
“ The Father,’ coanteth so 

Thine every grief. QO chords of love, 
E’en our infirmities 

Reach up and sweep with trembling hand 
And falt'ring touch o’er these { 
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CHAPTER VII.—Continugp. 

The morning sunlight wakes her, and it is sev- 
eral minutes after her eyes unclose before she re- 
calls the thoughts which were ‘in her mind when 
she fell asleep. Then she remembers them and also 
remembers that to-day she is to accompany Gerard 
totown. The last is not an agreeable recollection for 
she shrinks from seeing Mrs. Hamilton, from all the 
associations which will be waked in the house of the 
latter and from the pain and responsibility of decid- 
ing with regard to the financial condition of that 
beguiling lady. But here again‘as a blessed re- 
lief, comes her ‘sense of trust in Gerard. She 
does not have to decide this difficult and delicate 
question for herself. Gerard will tell her what is 
right to do, and she will simply have to do it. 

“ What a great thing it is to have such a 
friend !” she thinks ; and with ‘this thought, goes 
to meet him. 

They. come face to face in the lower hall, for 
as she descends the staircase, he’enters from the 
outer air, and no looker-on could fancy that ‘any- 
thing in the least extraordinary concerned two 
people who give each other So ‘pleasant and 
unembarrassed a grecting. 

“TP hope you feel quite rested this morning,” 
Gerard says, and Alma answers: 

“O ‘yes, entirely rested, and ready for our 
journey to-day. ‘You said that'we should go to 
town to-day, did not you ?” 

He starts a little, for the journey and every- 
thing connected with it, has passed completely out 
of his mind ; but-after an instant’s recollection, he 
replies : ; 

“Yes, I think we had better go to-day. There 
is ‘a train which leaves our station about two 
o'clock ‘and ‘reaches the city’ by dusk. If your 
preparations can be made in time, we'will take 
that.” 

“ My preparations ‘are easily‘made,’” she says. 
“TI have just told my maid to pack my trunks. 
They will be ready.” 

“Why do you speak ‘of your ‘franks?’ he 
asks, quickly. “Why do you take more than one ? 
Surely, you do not éxpect to be gone long?” 

“I do not know—I did not think of the length 
of my’ probable stay,”” she answers. “I have cer- 
tainly no desire to remain long,” ‘she adds, very 


Gerard does ‘not reply. How can he tell her 
that her absence even for a day, will rob life of 
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ali sunshine for him? The poor fellow this 
morning is sore and sick at heart beyond expres- 
sion, Out of his night’s vigil and struggle he has 
wtung victory; but it is a victory fraught with 
misery keener than any defeat could know. He 
has a sense of overmastering pain’ which makes 
all things dull’ and sombre to his eyes. If she 
Mes, he says to himself, she will mever return. 
Why should she? Though he has uttered an in- 
voluntary appeal against it, he knows that this 
will be his fate—to see her go, and have ‘no power 
to restrain or recall her, while he also feels in 
évéry fibre, that such going means for him some- 
thing worse than death. 

Alma on her part, is surprised by his silence, 
and still more surprised by the shadow on his 
face ; but she shrinks from making any inquiries, 
and they go silently in to breakfast. Conversation 
of a fitful order is kept up during this meal; but 
the sense of restraint deepens with both, and it is a 
relief when they rise from table. 

“Have the papers come? I will go to my ‘un- 
ele,” Alma says, as they leave the dining-room. 

“TI do not know—I hardly think se,” Gerard 
answers. “‘ But whether they have or have not 
some, I do not'wish you to go to my father now. 
Coine into the library with me?” 

He does not speak in the least like a lover who 
asks for the interview which will decide his fate, 
but like a man who has sternly and resolutely de- 
cided himself on the fulfillment of ‘some painful 
duty. Alma’s wonder grows, ‘but she ‘answers 
quietly : 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

They cross the hall and enter the library, into 
which the morning sunshine is streaming, while 
through an open window the balmy air comes with 
a softness which almost makes the ‘glowing fire 
unnecessary. A mocking-bird perched on the 
topmost bough of a magnolia-tree, is singing just 
outside the window, and the thrilling sweetness 
of its song seems to blend with the brightness of 
the sunlight, and both together remain fixed in 
Alma’s mind with Gerard’s words and tone when 
he turns to her abruptly, and fixing his eyes on 
her face, says with a kind of steadfast gravity : 

“You know what I have brought you hear to 
speak of, Alma. I saw my father last night, and 
if I had even needed to learn how generous ‘and 
noble you are, I should have learned it when 
he told me that you are ready to sacrifice your- 
self in order to benefit us. There are no words 
in which to tell you how I honor you—but I 
hope I do not need to tell you, also, that I'am in- 
capable of taking advantage of your generosity.” 

He has nerved himself to utter these words, but 
he has not nerved himself to meet the glance— 
startled, surprised, full of something like reproach 
—which Alma lifts to his face. 

“ T do not understand what you mean,” she says, 
in a low tone. “ It is not like yourself to talk to 





me inthis way. I am not aware that I have dis- 
played any generosity.” 

“ Not aware that you have displayed any gen- 
erosity !”’ he repeats. ‘“ That would be incredible 
from any one else, but from you—well, nothing 
from you can surprise me! My dear cousin ”"— 
he takes her hand with a smileas sad as it is kind 
—* you trast me, I know, and therefore you must 
have felt that I could never play sucha part as 
that assigned me-by my father.” 

The realization of his meaning dawns on Alma 
now, and wakes a sense of wounded pride such 
as she never felt before. A tide of color mounts 
to her cheeks, a flash of light comes into her eyes, 
and she lifts her head with an air which would be- 
come a princess. 

“TI ‘comprehend,” she says—and her voice, 
though ‘still low, has ‘a vibrating quality which 
thrills him like electricity—“ You wish me to un- 
derstand that my uncle spoke to me yesterday 
without your desire or consent. You need say no 
more. ‘That is quite clear, and I am sorry——” 

Her voice breaks down; she can say no more, 
and she endeavors to withdraw her hand from his 
clasp. But almost unconsciously he tightens his 
grasp so that she cannot release it, while he says, 
passionately ; 

“For God’s sake do not mistnderstand ‘me! 
What can I do save speak to you truthfully ? Do 
you suppose I do not know by what appeals my 
father influenced you? and do you think I could 
be base‘ enough to let ‘you sacrifice yourself in 
order to give us your fortune? You have made 
me happy by'calling me your friend. ‘Would that 
be acting as your friend? What greater wrong 
could your worst enemy do you ?” 

The intensity of his saffering is fally revealed by 
the tone in which he utters these words; and as it 
strikes clearly upon Alma’s perception, shé forgets 
herself utterly in the quick desire to relieve the 
pain which is so evident. It is the girl whom 
Gerard knows so well—not the proud young 
princess of a moment back—who looks at him 
with her accustomed simplicity and gentleness, 

“ You are talking wildly,” she says. “I donot 
think that I have offered to make any sacrifice. 
But if it has all been a mistake—on your father’s 
part, I mean —we need say no more about it. If 
T have made you happy by calling you my friend, 
you have made me happy by dedmg my friend— 
which is far better.” 

‘The sweet and generous words touch him to 
the heart, and he looks at her in a sort of wonder 
—all the love which he strives to repress, a love 
almost akin to worship, Shining in his eyes. 

“Tt is enough to have known you,” he says; 
“there ¢an hardly be another creature in the world 
so self-forgetful! Alma, can you forgive my 
father if I tell you exactly the truth? It pairs me 
beyond measure to say it, but he is thinking of the 
fortune with which you are cursed. He covets it 
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—he has always done so—and your being here 
has made him conceive the plan of which he spoke 
to you. Iso absolutely refused. to play the part 
which he proposed that he. was driven to act him- 
self, hoping that after he had won your consent, I 
would not be able to resist the temptation <e 

He pauses abruptly, finding himself on the eve 
of revealing more than he meant to do, and as 
he pauses, he is struck by the mournful sadness 
- which has gathered in Alma’s eyes. 

“ Yes,” she says ina slow voice. “ You speak 
truly. It is indeed a fortune with which I am 
cursed—for what has it brought me save loneli- 
ness of heart, enforced distrust of almost all 
whom I might love? My father warned me, but 
even he hardly knew, hardly foresaw how terrible 
it would be. O ”’—she draws away her hand and 
turns from him—*“ if I might but lay it down, 
and never, never take it up again!” 

The dreariness of her tone strikes like a knife 
to the heart of the man who so truly loves her. 
He remains for an instant motionless, looking at 
the slight black-clad figure which stands in the 
midst of the glad morning sunshine. A doubt 
comes to him suddenly which almost renders him 
incapable of action: after all, is his father right, 
and has he been blind and cruel, wounding where 
he would die to heal? A moment later he has 
crossed the floor and stands by the side of the 
girl, who is gazing with tear-blinded eyes over the 
scene before her. 

“ Alma,” he says, “I never thought I should 
tell you that I love you with an intensity and de- 
gree of passion which language gives me no 
words to express. It has seemed to me—it seems 
to me yet—almost a dishonorable thing to tell you 
this, for what return can.I expect, what dare I 
ask? You see what my life is, and what it is to- 
day it will probably be to the end—while you do 
not know yet all the brightness which may fill 
yours. What should I be if I asked you to give 
up all that the future holds for you, to share this 
dull existence of, mine? You are ready, God 
bless you! to sacrifice yourself—but what should 
I be if, I accepted that sacrifice? For heaven’s 
sake, look at me—tell me what is right todo, } 
have lost all power to judge.” 

There is fully a minute’s pause before ,Alma 
stirs. This passionate appeal is so different from 
anything she expected—from anything which she 
could have imagined as coming from her cousin— 
that she is thrown into a totally new position, for 
which she is altogether unprepared. She was 
ready to meet the calm and friendly wooer whom 
her fancy had pictured as claiming the promise 
she had given; but what has such an imagination 
as that in common with this man, who, while de- 
claring that he dare not accept her sacrifice, talks 
of a love, from the intensity of which she almost 
shrinks in awe? When she turns her eyes to- 
ward him at last she is absolutely uncertain what 








to do or say; but the first glimpse of his face— 
the first instant that she meets the mingled pain 
and eagerness of his gaze—brings a quick revul- 
sion of feeling over her. It is no stranger who 
stands there, but her kind cousin, her familiar 
friend, and it is in her power not only to relieve 
him from pain, but to bestow upon him that rare 
and precious gift of positive happiness which 
the favored few grasp but seldom between birth 
and death—the unfavored many, never at all. 
With a half-pathetic smile, she holds out her 
hand. 

“You persist in talking of a sacrifice,” she 
says. ‘ Will you believe me if I assure you that 
there is no sacrifice in the matter? What dol 
care for the brightness of which you talk? It is 
valueless to me. I can imagine no happier life 
than the life I lead here; I can conceive no 
kinder friend than you have been to me. There 
was no lonelier creature on earth than I when you 
came into my life—if you go out of it now I 
scarcely know how I can bear it.” 

There is a moment’s silence, while Gerard takes 
her hand and looks at her with the gaze of one 
who feels himself torn, as it were, by a life-and- 
death struggle. Then he says, in a voice which 
she never forgets: 

“God ‘help: me, and God forgive me if I am 
doing wrong, but I am tempted beyond my 
strength! Alma, do you mean that you can be 
content to marry me?” 

She meets his eyes with a steadfast, reassuring 
kindness, as different from maidenly shyness as 
her words are unlike those which most women 
utter in answer to such a question. 

“ How can you doubt that I mean it?” she 
says. ‘“ Why should you think I would not be 
content todo so? Indeed I am content, and very 
glad to have the power to make you happy.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MRS. HAMILTON IS SURPRISED. 

“ My dear Alma, how charming it is to have 
you with me again!”’ says Mrs. Hamilton, with 
fervor, as she draws a low, luxurious chair near 
the fire and sinks into its soft depths. 

Alma, who is seated.on the other side of the 
hearth—the place is her own room, the time is 
approaching dusk—smiles a little. She has by 
this time learned very thoroughly the value and 
meaning of Mrs. Hamilton’s effusion, and even 
while she shrinks, she is amused. 

«“ Thanks, Eleanor,”’ she answers. ‘ Of course 
you knew that I would come in answer to such an 
appeal as yours, I have not told you yet how 
shocked and pained I was to hear the news which 
your letter contained. Shall we talk of it now ? 
I should like to know exactly what losses. you 
have suffered, and how you intend to proceed.” 
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“QO, my dear, do not ask me,” says Mrs, Ham- 
ilton, lifting her hands in protest. “It is all so 
dreadful that I try to think of it as little as possi- 
ble. Robert knows all the details, and I will get 
Aim to tell you.” 

“ But surely you know all the details yourself, 
and I would rather hear them from you than from 
Mr. Hamilton. However much you may trust 
him, you must know what you have lost, and how 
you stand in a pecuniary point of view.” 

“ Not altogether,” replies Mrs. Hamilton, with 
some confusion. “I am a very poor business 
woman; in fact, I hate everything connected with 
money except the spending it, and I can rely upon 
Robert so aésolutely that I have never felt as if it 
was necessary to take any trouble of the kind.” 

“That might do under ordinary circumstances,” 
says Alma, “ but these are extraordinary ones, and 
you must forgive me if I say that I think you 
ought to look into the matter yourself. You wrote 
to me as if you had lost all your property; but I 
find everything here unchanged. Do you mean 
to make no change? What steps do you mean to 
take ?”” 

“ I—haye not thought,” answers Mrs. Hamilton, 
altogether confounded by this searching inquiry. 
A conviction dawns upon her that she has made a 
great mistake; that there is by no means the 
ductile material here which she expected to find; 
the impulsive generosity and unquestioning faith. 
The judicial calmness which speaks in Alma’s 
manner and shines in Alma’s eyes not only makes 
her uncomfortable, but gives her a sense of failure, 
which will be comprehended by all who have 
reckoned confidently on characters which they 
little understood, and found their calculations 
without foundation. ‘I have brought an inquis- 
itor upon myself!” she thinks. “ Whocould have 
imagined such athing?”’ ‘Then, after an instant’s 
pause, she adds aloud, “I have such implicit con- 
fidence in Robert that I leave everything in his 
hands, He will decide what arrangements must 
be made, It is a great comfort to have any one in 
whom to trust so thoroughly. I cannot tell you 
how good he has been to me in the midst of his 
own troubles. You will find him looking badly, 
Alma, and I hope you will be very kind to him, 
if only for my sake” 

“I trust I was never unkind to him,” says 
Alma. 

“ You are never unkind to any one,” says Mrs. 
Hamilton; “ but you are sometimes cold—some- 
thing of an ice-maiden, though so gentle. But 
tell me honestly, are you not really obliged to me 
for getting you away from that dismal country- 
place? Have you not been terribly bored there ? 
Gerard Digby is bad enough, but his father must 
be a tiger!” 

“ Not quite,” answers Alma, smiling. ‘At least 
he has not devoured me, you perceive. No, hon- 
estly, I have not been bored at all; and you can 





judge whether or not I think the place very dis- 
mal, when you hear that I am going to make it my 
home.” 

“ Make it your home!’’ repeats Mrs. Hamilton, 
lifting herself in her chair, and speaking in a tone 
of genuine consternation. “My dear, you are 
beside yourself! Such an idea is too absurd for 
serious consideration.” 

“1 am sorry you think so,” says Alma, “ for I 
have not only taken it into serious consideration, 
but it is definitely decided. How definitely, you 
will understand when I tell you that I am engaged 
to marry my cousin.” 

“Alma!” gasps’ Mrs. Hamilton. She literally 
can say no more, words being utterly inadequate 
to express her amazement. Her wildest fears 
have never reached to such a point as this, and 
she feels like one who has the ground suddenly 
taken from beneath his feet by an unsuspected 
mine. After this singular ejaculation she sinks 
back in her chair and gazes with speechless aston- 
ishment at the girl before her. 

The latter says, quietly, “1 knew you would be 
greatly surprised, but I thought it best to tell you 
at once.” 

“Gracious heaven !’’ says Mrs. Hamilton, re- 
covering her power of speech. ‘Are you in earn- 
est? Do you mean it? I cannot, absolutely J 
cannot credit such a thing!” 

“ Why should it be so incredible ?” asks Alma. 
“I confess, I am at a loss to imagine any reason.” 

“Then I am at a loss to know how to tell you,” 
says Mrs, Hamilton, after a moment’s pause, in 
which she has tried to collect her thoughts and 
determine on the best plan of action, “If you 
are so much a child that you do not perceive 
what brilliant advantages you would fling away by 
such a step, how can I point them out to you? 
What has Gerard Digby to offer in return for your 
rare beauty and great wealth? He isan eccentric 
recluse, who will never do or be anything on earth 
but what he is now.” 

“ That only shows that you know nothing of 
what he is now,”’ says Alma, proudly. “ But I 
know, and I am sure that I shall never think the 
brilliant advantages, of which you talk, worth 
casting in the balance beside his noble nature and 
faithful heart.” 

«Only the unforeseen happens,’”’ says. Mrs. 
Hamilton, as if to herself. “This is something 
which I never foresaw, never feared for an 
instant! Icannotrealizeit! I cannot understand 
it! What evil spell has the man cast over you, 
that. you should think of such athing? It is 
simply impossible that you can care for him!” 

“Again you must pardon me if I say that such 
words only prove that you know nothing of him,” 
answers Alma. “It is impossible to know him 
and mot care for him. But there is no need to 
discuss the matter,” she adds, with the same air of 
pride which she exhibited a moment before. “ It 


,” 
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has passed beyond the point of a debatable ques- 
tion, and has become an accomplished fact. Iam 
engaged to marry him. As far as I am concerned, 
everything is said in that.” 

«* But everything must not be said in it,” cries 
Mrs. Hatnilton, though she has an instinctive 
conviction that her remonstrances are like water 
dashing against a rock. “I have a right to say 
something. Iam not only your sister, but your 
guardian. “It is madness, it is folly, it will wreck 
and ruin all your life! 1 shall tell Mr. Digby 
what I think; how dishonorable I consider his 
conduct.” 

“I do not believe that you will! think it worth 
while to do anything of the kind,” says Alma, 
quietly. “ Your guardianship, as you are aware, 
is merely nominal, and gives you no power of 
control over me; no right to interfere with my ac- 
tions in the least degree.” 

There is a’ pause. Baffled, angry, uncertain 
what to say or do, Mrs. Hamilton is wise enough 
to keep silence, and so there falls a stillness on 
which a knock at the door breaks sharply. In 
answer to Alma’s “ Come in,” a servant presents 
himself and says: 

“ Mr. Hamilton is in the drawing-room.” 

It is probable that Mr. Hamilton’s name never 
before brought a greater sense of relief to his 
sister-in-law, since it opens an escape for her from 
an exceedingly unpleasant and awkward situation. 
She rises immediately. 

“T asked him to dinner, and he has come 
early,” she says. “I will go down to him. I 
suppose we shall see you presently, Alma ?” 

“ Certainly,” Alma answers, and so is left alone 
in the fire-lit dusk, while her sister sweeps away. 

With the amiable feeling that it will be a relief 
to make some one else as uncomfortable as her- 
self, Mrs. Hamilton descends and enters the draw- 
ing-room, where her brother-in-law, at ease with 
himself and apparently with all the rest of the 
world, is reading the evening paper. 

“I hope I did not disturb you, Eleanor,” he 
says, looking up. “I am early, I know, but my 
arrival need not have brought you down before you 
were ready to come.” 

“ You did not disturb me at all,” replies Mrs. 
Hamilton, in a tone which tells him that some- 
thing has gone wrong. “I was only sitting in 
Alma’s room.” 

“ IT was glad to hear that she was here. When 
did she come ?” 

“An hour or two ago ; but I wish most heartily 
that Thad left her where she was, You will not 
be glad that she is here when I tell you that she 
is engaged to Gerard Digby.” 

The paper drops from Hamilton’s hand, while 
he looks at his sister-indaw as if incredulous. 
Mrs. Hamilton smiles—not mirthfully by any 
means. “ Charming, isn’t it?” she says. ‘So 


exactly what I hoped, wished, planned !” 





“1 hardly think you would jest on such a mat- 
ter,” says Hamilton, regarding her suspiciously ; 
“but, on my soul, I do not know how to believe 
you in earnest.” 

“T do not wonder at your incredility,” she 
says, “ but I am in earnest—most seriously in 
earnest. She has just told me that she is engaged 
to Gerard Digby, and there is no doubt but that 
she intends to -marry him.” 

“ But itis impossible! It is incredible! Surely 
if you remonstrate——” 

“ Remonstrate!”’ she interrupts, with a laugh of 
irony, “I wish you could know what effect 
remonstrance has on her. You think that she ap- 
pears as gentle and yielding as an angel, do not 
you? Well, she és as obstinate as she /ooks 
gentle. I don’t know that I could say more,” 

“And is this to be the end?” says Hamilton in 
a tone of suppressed excitement. “After all our 
hopes, and at the time of supreme necessity, is her 
fortune to pass entirely away fromus? You made 
a great mistake, Eleanor, when you drove her 
away to Warfield. It would have been wiser to 
have kept her under your own influence.” 

“ In the first place,” says Mrs. Hamilton, “ I 
never had any influence’ over her, and, in the 
second place, I am at a loss to know what you 
mean by saying that I ‘ drove her away to Warfield.” 
She not only went of her own accord, but against 
my desire.” 

He looks at her with a quick, keen glance. 

“ Had Singleton’s affair nothing to do with her 
going ?” he asks ; “ and had you nothing to do with 
that? No, I don’t mean the duel, of course; I 
mean the view that she took of the duel. I never 
cared to go deeply into the particulars, but Iknew | 
that she had a reason for leaving town when she 
did, and that you were not ignorant of the reason, 
In fact, what did you say to me only last week ? 
‘She has had time to forget her fancy for Dare 
Singleton,’ But, except from your special point 
of view, is Digby any more desirable than Single- 
ton? It strikes me, Eleanor, that you are hoisted 
with your own petard.” 

“ You are laboring under a very great mistake, 
then,” says Mrs. Hamilton, with an angry spot of 
color on her cheeks, an angry light in her eyes. 
“T had nothing to do with her going to Warfield, 
either directly or indirectly; and as for Dare 
Singleton, I only suspected that she had a fancy 
for him. From first to last she kept her own 
counsel, and not even the duel drew from her a 
single word with regard to him which threw any 
light on their relations.” 

“Words are unnecessary sometimes,” says 
Hamilton. “No doubt you understood matters 
very well without them. I hope you will com- 
prehend that I do not wish to interfere with your 
amusements in any way; but since your nets did 
not prove strong enough to detain Singleton, are 
you not willing to make use of him in another 
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way? Granting that you are right in supposing 
Miss Dering to have a fancy or a passion for him, 
it is natural to. suppose that she has.accepted her 
cousin in a fit of pique or apathy. Therefore, if 
you revive her feeling for Singleton she may break 
the engagement,” 

“And how would it benefit you if she did, under 
those circumstances ?” asks Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Tt would benefit me greatly, for almost any- 
thing would be better than her being under the 
influence and control of Gerard Digby. . What 
you tell me puts all matrimonial hopes out of my 
mind; but her fortune! Think what it would be 
to me to have the use of that, if only fora few 
months! And you must recognize that Digby 
will not allow her to make any loan. . For heay- 
en’s sake, set your wits to work, Eleanor, and 
devise some means to break the engagement and 
get her out of his hands,” 

“Is it so important to you that it should be 
broken ?”’ she asks, slowly. “ If, perhaps, I were 
able to do so, would the result be worth any- 
thing ?”’ 

“It would probably be worth enough to: save 
me from bankruptcy and you from ruin,” he 
answers. ‘Left to herself, | am very, certain that 
she would offer “ 

“ Hush!” says, Mrs, Hamilton, ; quickly...“ I 
hear her coming! Ah, Alma, my dear, you are 
just in time, for really Robert’s impatience to see 
you was getting beyond reasonable bounds,”’ 








CHAPTER IX. 


MRS. HAMILTON TELLS THE TRUTH, 

There have been few occasions in Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s well-ordered and prosperous existence, when 
she has suffered anxiety in any form to. interfere 
with her slumbers ; but it does interfere with them 
most seriously on the night when she hears of 
Alma’s engagement to Gerard Digby. She bears 
herself very. well throughout the evening, is gay 
and pleasant and altogether her usual self;but after 
she has retired to her chamber and closed the 
door, the mask falls from her features, and it is 
with a very graye and anxious face that she sits 
and gazes into the grate of glowing coal. 

Her brother in-law’s words ring in her ears. 
Is she indeed hoisted with her own petard? In 
the effort to keep Alma from Singleton, has she 
brought about a state of affairs which conflicts 
terribly with her own hopes and plans? “ But 
how could'I foresee, how could I know?” she 
thinks. “Hardly anything could have seemed 
more incredible!” Incredible though it may 
seem, however, she recognizes fully that it is a 
fact, and this being the case, the only thing to con- 
sider is whether any remedy for it exisis. Other 
words of Hamilton recur to her, “ Revive her 
feeling for Singleton, and she may break the en- 





gagement.” It is a very bitter alternative—more 
bitter than she cares to acknowledge even to her- 
self—but if it can be done, perhaps it may be 
well done. Almost unconsciously she glances at 
the spot where Singleton’s letter was. consumed. 
“If I had that!’ she thinks, But though wishes 
and purposes may change, burned papers cannot 
be resolved back to existence. Not having the 
letter, how can she make use of the knowledge 
that it existed? There is but one way, and that 
isto relate her own part in destroying it. Can 
she. do this? Cam she say to Alma, “ Dare Sin- 
gleton, sent a letter to you which I deliberately 
burned ?”.- What reason can she give, what ex- 
cuse can she.offer, how can) she even expect this 
tardy statement to be believed? These questions 
are difficultto answer, but their difficulty does not 
greatly. trouble,her, for her mind is fertile in ex- 
pedients. The point to be decided is, whether it is 
worth while to take such a step. Having finally 
parted with the hope that Alma can, under any 
circumstances, be induced to marry Robert Ham- 
ilton, does it greatly matter whom else she mar- 
ries? The answer to this comes again in 
Hamilton’s words. He has assured her that it 
maybe his financial salvation to have the use of 
Alma’s fortune for a few months—and his finan- 
cial salvation means her own. She shudders and, 
nestles deeper into the soft depths of her chair, 
at the mere thought of the poverty which may be 
her portion if he fails. For Gerard was, right, 
In writing to,Alma, “I have lost my fortune,’’ she 
stated as a fact what is as yet only a:terrible pos- 
sibility,, “ I am in a critical condition)’ Hamilton 
said. “Your sister’s fortune may saye us both, 
Bring her here again, and even if I fail in_per- 
suading her to marry me, she will probably offer 
assistance which will be of inestimable service,” 
The consequence of. this was the letter which 
has brought Alma—but of what avail is her pres- 
ence with. Gerard Digby-to restrain her actions 
and guard her interest? “ Robert is right—the 
engagement must be broken at any cost!’’ Mrs. 
Hamilton says to herself. Well-nigh intolerable 
though. it will be to her to restore Alma’s faith in 
Singleton, she believes that she has power to do 
so, and that which (from the point of self-inter- 
est) is essentially necessary to be done, she is not 
the woman te shrink from doing. 

Her decision made on this point, she has next 
to consider the necessary steps, which require tact 
and diplomacy. It will be desirable to work 
upon Gerard Digby as well as upon Alma, but 
how far she can succeed in doing this is a question 
which her limited knowledge of his character 
makes it impossible for her to answer. Occupied 
with such thoughts, the night is far spent before 
she lays her head on the pillow which awaits it, 
and it is longer still before her eyes close in sleep. 

She makes her first sounding, takes the first step 
toward the execution of her plan the next morning 
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at breakfast. It is a beautiful day, and the break- 
fast-room presents a pretty picture as the sunlight 
streams in and lights up the table, set with dainty 
china and sparkling silver, the delicate painted 
panels of the room, and the two fair women who 
make such an effective contrast to each other. 
Simply to look at them, it might well be imagined 
that the sunshine which falls on them typifies the 
sunshine which existence must hold for those on 
whom fate has bestowed so many of its best gifts ; 
yet, in truth, the mind of each is full of grave 
thoughts. Mrs. Hamilton is debating how she 
shall proceed, and is acknowledging afresh to her- 
self that there is something very baffling in the 
reticence of the girl before her; while Alma is 
realizing that Gerard must have been right when 
he warned her that her sister was not likely to be 
in the distress which she painted. Certainly there 
is no sign of distress visible. Luxury in its most 
refined and expensive form still reigns supreme, 
and, although this does not surprise Alma, who, 
having always been accustomed to ample means, 
has an instinctive feeling that such surroundings 
belong to the natural order of things, she ds sur- 
prised by Mrs. Hamilton’s nonchalances “ Was 
there no truth in it?” she is thinking. “Was 
it all an unworthy rws¢to bring me here—for what 
end ?” 

On this question, were she aware of the fact, 
Mrs. Hamilton’s words have a distinct though re- 
mote bearing, when she speaks: 

“T am told that Ida Palfrey spent Christmas in 
your part of the world, Alma—I mean in the part 
of the world where you have been staying. I 
suppose you hardly chanced to see her?” 

The question is a purely random shot, only 
meant to lead up gradually to the introduction of 
Singleton’s name, but it tells, as random shots 
often do. Alma is provoked to feel herself flush a 
little as she replies : 

“Yes, I saw Miss Palfrey once. She came to 
see me.” 

“Indeed!” Mrs. Hamilton lifts her brows. 
“She has been anxious to know you, I am aware; 
but I scarcely fancied she would storm Warfield, 
though she is audacious enough for anything. 
How were you struck with her? She is fear- 
fully /oud, is not she ?” 

“ I suppose she is,” Alma answered, “but she 
did not strike me very much in that way.  Per- 
haps Warfield toned her down—or she toned down 
in compliment to Warfield.” 

“TI did not imagine that anything could tone 
Ida Palfrey down,” says Mrs, Hamilton, with an 
accent of contempt. “I cannot endure the sight 
of the girl. I always think of her having been 
the cause of so much trouble to poor Dare Single- 
ton.” 

Her eyes read Alma’s face keenly as she pro- 
nounces the latter name ; but no change of counte- 
nance rewards the scrutiny, With a quietness 





which almost borders on indifference, the girl 
says: 

“ That is not altogether just. I am very certain 
she did not mean to be the cause of the duel ; and 
as for what went before, that was as much Mr. 
Singleton’s fault as hers, you know.” 

“ There I disagree with you,” says Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. “I Aave blamed Dare very much for that 
affair, but now I do not; now I believe that he 
was foolish but not culpable. Poor fellow! hé 
has certainly paid dearly for his folly. Did I ever 
tell you of the visit he paid me before he went 
away? I fancy not, for I wanted to see you to 
tell you of it.” 

“ No, you never mentioned it,” Alma answers, 
without any sign of eagerness or interest. “I 
hope he had entirely recovered ?” 

“ By no means. He was still very weak, and 
looked wretchedly,” says Mrs. Hamilton, while 
she thinks, “ Is she an iceberg or an accomplished 
dissembler?”” “T will: tell you all about it,” she 
adds aloud, “ when we are cozily settled for the 


morning, without fear of interruption. But per- _ 


haps you are expecting Mr. Digby ?” 

“He did not say that he would come, but I 
rather expect him,” Alma replies. “I am sure he 
will come if he can; but he may be prevented by 
the business which has brought him to town.” 

“ Tf he comes I will ask him to dinner,” says 
Mrs. Hamilton, “ and if he does not come we 
will send a note tohis hotel. I want to know him 
better, so you must not be surprised if I take him 
out of your hands for a little while.” 

Alma smiles. She knows that oil and water 
are more likely to.agree than Gerard Digby and 
Mrs. Hamilton to prove sympathetic. 

“T shall be glad for you to know him better,” 
she says, simply. “ No one could know and not 
like him.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Tuat glory is short which is given and received 
from men. 


BLEEDING at the nase is to be stopped in vari- 
ous ways; the simplest, perhaps, being that of 
putting a cold key down one’s back. Raising 
the arms above the head sometimes stops the flow 
quickly, and the same effect follows from a piece 
of linen soaked in a solution of alum being stuffed 
up the nostril. The merit of inventing the most 
original remedy belongs to America. As given 
by Dr, Gleason in one of his lectures, it consists 
in a vigorous motion of the jaws, as if in the act 
of mastication. In the case of a child, a wad of 
paper should be placed in its mouth, and the child 
instructed to chew it hard. It is the motion of 
the jaws that stops the flow of blood... There is a 
ludicrous side to this remedy, and some may be 
inclined to laugh at it, but it has never been 
known to fail—not even in very severe cases. 
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TSURIDONO’S: TEARS. 
A ROMANCE FROM JAPAN. 


a 


BY AUBER FORESTIER, 


The materials for our romance have wandered 
over from Japan, where, in dramatized form, they 
are well known. Our theme centres in a super- 
stition of that country concerning the great virtue 
of the tears shed by a maiden when parting from 
her betrothed lover, previous to a long separation. 
Japanese custom imperatively demands the shed- 
ding of tears at the parting hour; and if the pearly 
drops fail to appear, be it through caprice or 
actual inability to produce them, it is viewed as an 
omen of approaching evil, and wrings the lover’s 
heart with dread. 

A country-seat, just outside of the imperial city 
of Yedo, or rather Tokio, as it is now usually 
ealled, is the scene of action; the time, about a 
year and a half previous to the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, Let the reader call up before the mind’s 
eye a large garden, abundantly supplied with the 
essentials of Japanese decoration, including min- 
iature waterfalls, dainty little bridges cast zig-zag 
across streams of water and ravines, and a variety 
of characteristic pavilions, one of these, ball- 
shaped, planted directly in the centre of a flower- 
bed in the foreground. To the extreme left may 
be seen a peaceful villa, surrounded by a spacious 
verandah, and enclosing the grounds, a fence of 
ornamental bamboo trellis work, partially .con- 
cealed by thick shrubbery. This fence forms a 
crescent in the back-ground about a street, on 
which opens the garden-gate; and directly oppo- 
site this, on the other side of the street, lies the 
nearest neighbor’s house, a one-story building, 
also surrounded by agarden. Let the eye wander 
still farther, and the glittering waters of an arm 
of the sea burst into view, and, towering -far 
above, the lofty summit of Fusi-Yama, the great 
mountain, 

And these are our characters: Tsuridono, 
daughter of a wealthy Tokio silk merchant; 
Dainino, her maid; Matsu, Tsuridono’s betrothed 
lover ; the Chinese servant of Lord Warren, an 
English nobleman ; also two processions of Fusi- 
Yama pilgrims. 

Having thus despatched the preliminaries, let 
us plunge without further delay into our romance. 

It was a glorious morning, the sky blue and 
Clear, the sun more golden than its wont. Busi- 
ness had summoned Tsuridono’s father to Tokio, 
and thither had followed him her mother and 
brother, in order to witness the splendors of the 
festival held by the Tycoon that day. Tsuridono 
was left at home with her maid, but even she, 
Dainino, had been missing for an hour, House 
and garden seemed lonely, the village near by, 
deserted, for the people had thronged up to the 
great city to see the show, and with them had 





gone the opposite neighbor, coquettish Sakura. 
Usually, the sight of her was detestable to Tsuri- 
dono, but now she actually missed’ Sakura’s aim- 
less flitting in and out of the house. 

The poor girl felt singularly desolate and for- 
saken. Something more than the deserted house, 
street and village, oppressed herheart. For three 
long days she had not seen Matsu, her betrothed 
lover, nor had she had tidings of him. What 
could this signify? Had she not cause to fear 
that he had grown indifferent to her ? 

In her loneliness she hailed as awelcome sound 
the squeaking of a little mouse in one corner of 
the verandah. She’ ran into the ‘house and soon 
returned with a handful of rice grains, which she 
strewed about the spot whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, 

«Come forth, little mouse,” said she. ‘“ You 
alone have stayed at home to keep me company; 
you must be rewarded.” 

As she stood quietly waiting there, the littl 
creature actually did appear, and, to Tsuridono’s 
delight, began to nibble away at the proffered re- 
past.’ But soon the damsel’s attention was di- 
verted by the appearance of her maid, Dainino, 
who came hurrying through the garden, carrying 
in one hand a jug of water, in the other quite a 
sizable bundle. 

“And have you thought it worth while to put 
in an appearance at last ?”’ scornfully cries Tsuri- 
dono, with every appearance of wrathful indigna- 
tion. “Did you presume to suppose that I 
had no need of you to-day, that you took the lib- 
erty of setting out so early for a pleasure walk ?” 

“QO, dear mistress,” exclaimed the almost breath- 
less Dainino, “ let not the sunshine of your glori- 
ous loveliness be clouded with displeasure at so 
contemptible a wretch as your worthless servant, 
and-~and I will explain. I was coming from the 
well, beyond the gate, where I had gone to fetch 
water, when suddenly he stood before me, begged, 
implored——” 

** Who stood before you, simpleton ?”’ interrupted 
Tsuridono. 

* Insisted, and when I still refused, seized me 
by the arm,” proceeded Dainino, regardless ofthe . 
interruption. 

“Are you making sport of me, simpleton?” 
again interrupted Tsuridono, with a gesture of 
impatience. “Answer me at once. Who and 
what are you prating about?” 

** Why, the English lord, to be sure,” was the 
reply. |“ Whoelse could it be? There he stood, 
right before me, with his Chinese servant by his 
side, The lord was as white as the whitest of 
silk, and he talked of nothing but you.’’ 

“ Well, suppose he did,” replied Tsuridono, 
“ What is the English lord to us ?” 

That was precisely the question Dainino had 
put to herself the day before ; to-day, the English 
lord seemed welcome prey to her. She took good 
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heed not to betray her secret thoughts, as she 
asked, with great show of humility : 

* Mistress, may I venture,on a word ?” 

“ Speak,” was the reply. 

* You will not.be angry with your wretched 
servant?” 

“No,” 

“Then what I want to say is this: Man’s 
love is like the star-light, mistress; quick as a flash 
it is gone.’’ 

“If you cannot talk better sense, you would do 
well to hold your peace,” said Tsuridono, pout- 
ing. In a.low whisper to herself, she added: 
“That is the ‘way with, Matsu’s love, I fear. 
Horrid man! He has not been near me for three 
whole days. Well, let him stay away; I can have 
an English lord in his place if I choose,” 

Emboldened by these words, which her quick 
ear had caught, Dainine ventured to sayz 

“ Dear mistress, you would be indeed unwise if 
your trust in Matsu’s love made you refuse to give 
a hearing to this English lord, whose heart is.be- 
yond doubt yours;” 

Tsuridono turned away, and) paced the veran- 
dah back and forth several times, lost in reflection, 
Her maid’s keenness of. observation impressed 
her. Should Dainima see so clearly that Matsu’s 
love was on the wane, and she stupidly allow 
herself to be longer imposed upon? No: Matsu 
should at least learn that she was not to be trifled 
with, and that other love than his lay, at her. feet. 
She turned abruptly toward: her maid, and as she 
did so, espied something glittering.on Dainino’s 
finger. 

“Ha! What is that?” she cried. 

“ Do you mean this ring I wear?” asked Dai- 
nino, with a little chuckle. “* Why, this is my 
present,” she continued, regarding the ring with 
loving eyes; and then, holding up the bundle, she 
added: “See! This is yours.” 

“ Mine ?’’ exclaimed Tsuridono, in half feigned, 
half real alarm. Then, with a great show.of dis- 
pleasure, “Hat take it back this minute. How 
dare you bring it to me?” 

* Mistress, I am not to blame,” cried Dainino, 
prostrating herself at Tsuridono’s feet. “Oh! 
graciously deign to hearken unto my poor words, 
and then judge-me.” 

“ Well, dospeak then,” said Tsuridono. 

« At first I. refused tobe his messenger,” pro- 
ceeded Dainino, still crouching at the fect of her 
mistress. His looks, his voice, showed ‘so 
plainly what he was suffering for you, that at 
last my heart was touched, and I yielded: ‘How 
eloquently he spoke. True, I could not, under- 
stand one word of his language, but I read its 
meaning plainly enough.” 

“ Here, have done with your prating, you silly 
creature,” interrupted Tsuridono, “and; go return 
the presents as speedily as possible.” 

“ Dear mistress, pray do not force me to obey 








your commands,’”? piteously entreated _Dainino. 
“ Such proof of frigid coldness might drive him 
quite away. / Wait until you haye,seen him your- 
self, and given him-.a chance to plead his 
own cause. If you should chance to walk past 
the garden gate at noon to-day, you would surely 
find him standing there,” - 

“ Well, I will think about it. But now quickly 
show,me what you have got, there,” said Tsuri- 
dono, afier a long pause, during which she mem 
tally resolved, that, this one day, at all, events, 
should be devoted to the English lord, » 

Giving inward. thanks to Kwanwon, the hun- 
dred-handed god of. love, for, having crowned her 
schemes with such speedy promise of success, 
Dainino sprang to her feet, and began. to unfold 
her treasures. First of all, she. crew. forth a 
superb Paris robe of white silk, embossed with 
flowers. . lis design. embraced a rich blending of 
lilies, roses, golden astens, spring anemones, 
butter-flies and beetles.; the effect was novel ona 
fine. 

Tsuridono, gazed enraptured, and. she fel to 
wondering,; whether, ia. that. far distant clime 
where Ran. and Mume, the gods of flowery bloom, 
so evidently held sway, since the very garments 


| worn bore witness, thereto ;. whether, in that far 


distant, clime, whence this robe had come, the 
skies were,more blue, than in her. native land, 
whether. the: dew sparkled like diamonds, and 
whether all the inhabitants were as fair, as handy 


some, as sunny-haired as the stranger with the 


delicately chiseled features, whom yesterday she 


had seen standing by the garden gate. His eyes, 
wore a dreamy, far-away expression... She could 


readily believe that languishing gaze was. meant 
for her, 
Dainino did not know that the stranger had 


| made so deep an impression on her; mistress that 


he had reappeared before her in her dreams, But 
the wily maid did see that her mistress, smarting 
under Matsu’s neglect, would be likely to lend 
ear to the homage of another, and began to en- 
large upon the English lord’s intense: admiration 
of. beautiful Tsuridono. She had, an eye to the 
lavish presents to herself, which it had been plainly; 
indicated to her, she should receive, if she would 
induce her mistress to meet the English lord: at 
the garden. gate. Suddenly her, expatiations 
were broken. upon by a. peremptory order from 
her: mistress to cease her. prating and dress her, 
Tsuridono’s, hair forthwith. And, the little lady 
dropped down on a mat on the verandah, as she 
spoke. 

* Anoint my hair with simomura oil,’ began 
Tsuridono, while; Dainino’s deft, fingers were 
busied in unloosing the raven locks. ‘Arrange 
the braids.as high as you can to-day, and pierce. 
them with the golden arrows.” 

After the hair was completed to the satisfaction 
of mistress and. maid, Tsuridono was, after, much 
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coaxing, persuaded to have the beautiful, loose- 
flowing, Paris. robe tried on hex. She gavea 
little, inyoluntary shiver as its shimmering folds 
fell about her form, and Dainino took this oppor- 
tunity to throw about her a,shawl of soft. fine 
texture, drawn forth also from the bundle, teliing 
her that it would. warm her if she, was cold. 
Tsuridono, shivered. still more, although she 
offered no resistance, and remained perfectly 
passive while Dainino decked her with one after 
another of the costly trinkets the. bundle con- 
tained, then slyly held. up before her a. hand 
mirror. As Tsuridono slowly surveyed herself 
in this, she became gradually filled with a certain 
sense of Satisfaction, but this did not last long, 
Pushing away the glass, she cried: _. 

“Q, Dainino! .what if Matsu should come 
while this foolery is going on?” 

“Ho! There is no fear,of Matsu’s coming,” 
rejoiged Dainino; but the words, had scarcely 
escaped her lips before Matsu actually did , ap- 
pear, 

“Great Buddha! There he is now,” ejaculated 
the startled maid, while Tsuridono, springing to 
her feet, fled into the house, where she, speedily 
divested herself of her finery, 

To the reader it may be left to picture Matsu’s 
astonishment, at the strange scene awaiting him 
as he approached, all eagerness to, see his be- 
trothed, and explain to her that an unusual press 
of business had caused his three, days’. absence, 
He found her dressed as he had never seen her 
before, and at sight of him she fled.as a timid 
gazelle before a raging lion. What could it 
mean? He followed her into the house to learn, 

Meanwhile, Dainjno, calling on great Buddha 
to. aid her, sped down to the garden gate. that 
she might look out for the Chinaman who was to 
await there her message to his master, and send 
him to warn the latter, to delay his coming until 
further notice, She saw no Chinaman, but 
surely the English lord must have had warning 
from some quarter; for there he was.on the op- 
posite side of the street, intently gazing. at the 
neighbor’s house precisely as though it contained 
the object of his adoration, How sly it.was of 
him! She was pretty sare Matsu would not stay 
long, and she turned back to the verandah, where 
without losing sight of his movements, she could 
still keep an,eye.on Lord Warren. 

Matsu had found Tsuridono, and was, talking, 
eernestly with her. He asked why she had _ fied 
from.him, She hung her head and said it was 
only, because she was ashamed at being caught at 
her toilette. _Then he asked her where, she had 
got the fine costume he had, seen her wear, and 
why she had removed it. She said she had been 
trying on for sport some things her. father had for 
sale, and that she did not dare keep them on, for 
if her father should know what she had been 
about, he would be very angry. Matsu doubted 





her, ..He had never. seen his beloved act. so 
strangely as to-day. _He felt sure that something 
was wrong, and he formed.a hasty plan to pun- 
ish. Tsuridono by tormenting her a little in return. 
for the torment. she was giying him, His. face 
darkened, and it was not surprising that his be; 
trothed cried out in sudden alarm: 

“ Why do you look so angry ?”’ Then pushing 
toward hima, portfolio of pictures, she added : 
“ There, look at, those and be gentle and good,” 

“TI. am» gentle and, good, beautiful. maiden,” 
said, Matsu, assuming a distressed tone and adding 
pathetically, “Do you know. what brings me here 
now ?”? 


“No. I do not,” was the pettish reply.; “ And 


/I am sure I should not think it worth, while, to 


guess.” 

* I;came to. bid:you farewell,”’ said Mastu, sol- 
emnly. “ Theship.that iste bear meto the great 
world’s fair, ;in the far, far West-—further away 
than Suez—must be off without delay,” 

Now Tsuridono did not believe one word of this. 
She knew the vessel was’ not: expected to sail for 
several months, and felt:sure that Matsu was. only 
playing:comedy with her, . Very coquettishly she 


lisped : 

“ Ah, indeed4:: Is it:possible?”’ 

Matsu was puzzled, Nevertheless he con- 
tinued: 


“ Yes, to-morrow I am to,sail for Vienna, on the 
blue Danube, in Austria, the land whose name 
has the same meaning as that of our own, fair 
Nipon.” 

Here let it. be observed that Nipon, the tre 
name for, Japan, literally signifies the home,of the 
sunrise, precisely as does the true name for Aus- 
tria—CEstreich, Eastern Realm. 

“Ah, indeed.!”’ was all.that could be wrung from 
Tsuridono, but, nothing daunted, Matsu con. 
tinued ; 

“The spicy fragrance of no cedar houses per- 
fumes the air in that distant land, but magnificent, 
temples, tower aloft, and culture towers, higher 
still, There such gaudy splendor as you were, 
sporting to-day, my beloved Tsuridono, may be 
seen. in abundance, and there art has reached 
high perfection. If I am to, make. any show at 
all, I must carry.over my best work; and so you 
can readily understand how, in the bustle of prep- 
aration, I have not beer able to see you for three 
days... I have packed up ivory carvings, paintings 
on rice, paper and on silk, in frames studded with 
jewels, painted fans, boxes, cards, in short, all the 
best work I have done for years.’’ 

“Ah, you don’t tell me so?” mocked Tsuridono, 
secretly whispering to. herself, ‘Oh, the mean, 
deceitful wretch.!”’, Aloud she, continued; 

* Without, doubt, the bark,of speech will bear 
you safely to the shore through the waves of 
boasting. O, dear Matsu, you might as well give 
up trying to impose upon me, I know well 
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enough that’you have arranged to go to Austria 
with my father, and he is not to sail for months.” 

Matsu looked confused, and murmured ‘some- 
thing about altered plans,’ whereat’ Tsuridono 
coolly advised him to lose no time in being off. 
Matsu was not pleased at the situation in which he 
found himself, but knowing that his betrothed had 
a right to frown on him for his ‘neglect, he re- 
solved to soothe her all he could, when suddenly 
there wound round the street a procession of 
pilgrims on their way to Fusi-Yama. Tsuridono 
espied them forthwith, and, pointing them out to 
Matsu, advised him, with mock solemnity, to join 
them, in order to do penance for the lies he had 
been telling her. 

Matsu was wounded. , 

“Do you think such a journey as I have been 
telling you about a mere ‘nothing?’’ ‘said he, 
throwing great pathos into his tone. 

“Do you remember what the poet says?” 
began Tsuridono, mimicking his pathos. “ Listen: 
‘Where Love is, what is Time to me? 

What space and what eternity ?'"’ 

Then taking up her samisa, she played first a 
sprightly prelude, then a light accompaniment, 
while she sang : 

‘ The ivy twineth round the wall, 
It's growth doth never end at all; 


Thus Time, its tendrils year by year, 
Still putteth forth, and hath no fear.”" 


“ Your song sounds like mockery,” said Matsu, 
sorrowfully, 

“If my song fails to please you, suppose I try 
another,” exclaimed Tsuridono, sportively. 

“ Why jest at the parting hour?’ plaintively 
cried Matsu. “Surely you will shed a few tears 
for me?” 

As he thus spoke, it seemed to him that he 
would not know how to bear it did his dear love 
fail to weep. 

“I shed tears for you ?” exclaimed Tsutidono, 
with a ringing laugh. “Never! Not a tear can 
you wring from me.” 

In vain Matsu entreated, soothed, said every- 
thing he could think of to harrow up Tsuridono’s 
feelings, no tear could be wrung from her. His 
heart was torn with dread of approaching ill. 
He could not think that Tsutidono wholly doubted 
his story, and he was agitated with the fear that 
she had ceased to care for him. Bésidés, the 
suspicion that something had been going’on be- 
hind his back, had returned with increased force. 
Hastily taking leave of his betrothed he left the 
house, but instead of continuing his way to the 
garden gate, he concealed himself behind the 
pavilion in front of the house, where he could 
keep a watch on the latter. 

Dainino, who had been silent witnéss to the 
concluding part of the interview between the 
lovers, was alarmed when she saw Matsu go off 
muttering to himself that “ Fusi-Yama’s crater 
would be easier to fathom than woman's caprice.” 





She had meant that her sport and’ profit out of 
the English lord should only serve to bind Matsu 
closer than ever to her mistress, and was now 
terrified to think of the consequentes to herself 
should he instead be driven away foreve?. She 
stole up behind her mistress, and after whispering 
in her ear that the English lord would not now 
come until sent for, she begged her to have some 
tears ready for Matsu in case he ‘should appear 
once more before finally withdrawing. 

“The poor lad will never go ‘home content 
without a few tears,” said shé.  “ Believe’ me— 
I have had experience in such things—if too 
sorely pressed, the cord of affection may snap in 
two.” 

“ No sooner than my patience, fool that you 
are: leave me now in peace,” cried Tsuridono 
with a deep-drawn sigh. The poor girl was by 
this time in a state of nervous excitement. Her 
heart was full of tears, but not one could she 
shed just now were it to save her life. 

“(Call your wretched servant fool, as much as 
you will, dear mistress,” persisted Dainino, “ but 
this once heed my counsel.” 

With these words ‘she picked up a cup of tea 
from a tray standing near, and making lively 
gesticulations while she spoke, she continued : 

“Great is the magic worth of this refreshing 
beverage. It has even power to give us tears. 
See. Dip two fingers into the cup, gently stroke 
the eyelids, and behold the ot of tear drops, 
Come in to the mirror and try,” 

And, seizing her half-resisting mistress by the 
arm, she drew her into the house, carrying with 
her the full cup. 

Matsu, from his place of concealment, had 
watched all that was going on, and, although he 
could not hear a word, had found Dainino’s ges- 
ticulations’ sufficiently expressive to. make h'm feel 
sure that he comprehended the whole scene. 
Trembling with rage, he now stepped up on the 
verandah, determined to outwit this new display 
of woman’s wiles and show the strength of a 
painter’s powers of reverige. He walked straight 
up to the tea-tray, drew forth ftom his pocket a 
piece of India ink and dropped it into the remain- 
ing cup. Then he stood quietly awaiting Tsuri- 
dono’s return. He held in his hand some flowers 
he had plucked while in the garden. When 
Tsuridono finally appeared in the door-way, he 
hastened toward her, holding out the flowers. 

“ See, what lovely flowers your garden had for 
me, while you would not grant me one single 
friendly word,” said he, adding with feigned de- 
light, “ Ha! what do I see glittering in your sweet 
eyes? ‘Tears, actual tears. O, my treasure, my 
dearest flower, let me wipe them away.” 

Throwing his arm about the struggling girl, he 
began to wipe away the false tears with the end 
of her long sleeve, according to Japanese custom. 
Tsuridono was greatly embarrassed, for Matsu’s 
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vigorous rubbing had made her eyes suspiciously 
dry, and she felt much relieved when, for a 
moment, he released her and walked off a few 
paces. Quickly she dipped her. fingers into the 
tea-cup on the tray, and when Matsu turned again 
toward her, he-was startled to see evidences of 
how just had been his suspicions, how speedily his 
ruse had succeeded. He again made a movement 
to wipe away the tears, but our deceitful Tsuridono 
exclaimed : 

“© beloved, let my poor tears flow, They 
ease my heart, that has suffered so greatly for its 
wanton treatment of you awhile ago.” ’ 

This banished Matsu’s last remaining spark of 
self-control, Flinging away the hand he had 
taken, he hissed : 

“ Tears, forsooth! O, such tears as man has 
never seen before! Go to your glass and you 
will see that your tears are black—inky black, 
Who has been poisoning yourtea? Farewell, ye 
eyelids, until every stain of these vile black tears 
has been well washed away with floods of real 
tears. Never more will I return.” 

And leaving Tsuridono dumb with horror, he 
stormed madly away, without so much. as. one 
look back, At this moment Dainino stepped forth 
from the house door, and finding Matsu gone, she 
was about to congratulate her mistress, when sud- 
denly she caughi sight of the black tears: Hastily 
examining the cup of tea, she discovered the bit 
of India ink. 

* Alas! alas!” she cried. ‘“ What are we com- 
ing to, if the men of the day are going to set up 
an opposition to our craftiness ?, But never mind, 
I will have my revenge for this black deed. Come, 
dear mistress, come into the house with me, and I 
will remove the traces of this shameful treachery,’’ 

Then she led her almost swooning. mistress into 
the house., She bathed her face, she, forced her 
to swallow a good portion of pure. clear ‘tea ; she 
said everything she could think of to soothe and 
cheer. In vain. Tsuridono would not listen to 
her, she was in a state of broken-hearted misery, 
and when Dainino mentioned. Lord, Warren's 
name, peremptorily ordered her out of the room. 

Dainino was thoroughly frightened. . She stood 
in the door-way, turning over in her .mind what 
she should do next, when she. espied ‘Lord War, 
ren’s Chinese seryant standing near the garden 
gate, and hastened at once to join, him... As, he 
saw her approach, the.Chinaman immediately set 
up a series of comical grimaces, and when she was 
near enough for him to touch her, he suddenly 
seized her hand and exclaimed: 

“Birds are by their feathers. known. * Say, are 
you that damsel who this morning made so bold 
as to play ybur pranks on my master, Lord War- 
ren?” 

“ What pranks on your master, Lord Warren!” 
said. Dainino,;,ever ready with a reply, “ You 
have lost your senses, slave,” 





“No, no,” retorted, the Chinaman, “ it is you, 
beautiful damsel, who are well—to say the least, 
confused. Know then, my master has repented 
having chosen so light-minded a creature for his 
go-between. He has waited two hours at the ap- 
pointed place of meeting, and now he demands 
back the treasures he confided to you, for he be- 
lieves. you have kept them yourself.” 

This was.too much for Dainino... She fairly 
danced with rage. What was the meaning of 
this? The English lord had not, been near the 
place of meeting—with her own eyes she had 
seen him on the opposite side of the street, and 
had felt sure that Matsu’s unexpected appearance 
must haye warned him off from the place of 
meeting. 

“Liar! Scamp!” she gasped ;so soon as she 
could command words. ‘‘ Every article of his 
worthless stuff he shall have back,” Then point- 
ing, to the verandah, she began: ‘“ My mis- 
tress——”’ 

“What? There?’ interrupted the Chinaman, 
looking utterly confounded; and pointing to the 
opposite house, he added: “ Why, lovely one, 
say—do you.not live over there ?”’ 

“We live here, .you, rascal!” said Dainino, 
pointing again to Tsuridono’s home. 

“Ha! ha! hal ha! ho!” laughed the China- 
man. ‘* That is a pretty good joke. And so 
there has been a mistake and misunderstanding 
all round. Why; see here; how could you ever 
suppose that my master, would risk his precious 
life in the pursuit of so well-guarded a young 
gazelle as the daughter of yonder fine villa! No, 
he was. after. your lively neighbor, coquettish 
Sakura, that is far easier game,” and the China- 
man laughed until he. almost fell over on the 
ground, 

Dainino was speechless with horror, and, after 
trying in vain to give vent to her wrath, she turned 
and fied to the house, determined to lose no time 
in restoring the presents she had so rejoiced over 
in the, morning, ;She ‘hastily gathered them-to- 
gether, hurried out the door, and flung them at 
the feet of the Chinaman, who had followed her to 
the yerandah. 

“, There!?;she ‘cried, and drawing from her 
finger the ring, flung it after them, “There! 
Take all this worthless trash back. No beggarin 
this land: would. wear such stuff.” 

“ Such stuff ’’ mocked the Chinaman, “ Why, 
there is at leasta thousand pounds’ worth of wares 
here, you prater!) ‘ Time.is money, too,’ my lord 
says, and this very day his highness must start for 
Europe. He has already been too long absent 
from home.’”’ 

But now Dainino was, actually foaming at the 
mouth, 

“ The wretch!’’ she jshrieked. 
Ei-e-e-e!. The white scoundrel! 
nothing serious in the whole affair. 


“ The scamp! 
So there was 
Br-r-r-r | 
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He had better never get in my way again. Pll— 
Pll bréak his head’ with my broom handle.” 

But the Chinaman was calmly engaged in gaz- 
ing through his big goggle spectacles, at the con- 
tents of the ‘bundle, ‘holding’ up and ‘examining 
each article before tying them all up together. He 
acted as though he heard niot'a word of Dianino’s 
tirade. She soon reminded him of the danger of 
arousing a woman's futy by seizing him by the 
shoulders and spinning ‘him round like a top, 
ending with a vigorous mauling of his ‘head and 
tearing at his cae, ‘until he howled with pain and 
fury. Then ‘she’ thrust him violently from her, 
and he staggered off with his bundle, muttering : 

“O, these women! These wofhén! They 
never know how to take a joke.” 

The noise ‘had brought Tsttidono to the 
verandah, ‘and she had this become ‘aware of 
what was going on. - Shame and ‘humiliation 
overcame her, but so softened and weakened was 
she by all she had that day suffered, that she 
seemed wholly unable evén to find relief in scold- 
ing Dainino. ‘She’ knew “that she was herself 
equally to blame, and when her wretched maid 
fell down at her feet and begged for' pardon, the 
poor girl only said, im a voice broken with sobs: 

“Arise, Dainino. “This ‘time’ the shame yot 
have brought ‘upon yourself is punishment enough 
for your folly. Ah me?’she*then ‘continued ‘to 
herself, without paying further’ heéd to her maid. 
“ What a day of iil-luck this has‘been! Blow 
seems to follow upon blow, disénchantment upon 
disenchantment. If ‘this lord, forsoéth, ‘be a 
specimen of the men of the far West, then, indeed, 
have I cause to praise my own dear Home. Nipon 
has not a trace’of such vile, treacherous wretches 
as this base Lord Warren. © fool, that I have 
been! O Matsu, thou nobiest of men, where art 
thou now ?” 

Then bursting into rea? teats; she sank down on 
the mat, buried her face in her hands, and sobbed 
aloud. 

“O Matsu !” she wailed. “ Love, poetry, hap- 
pineéss, are to be found with thee ‘alone P” 

By this time Dainino Had recovered her’ pres- 
ence of mind, had resolved to seek out Matsu and 
in some way set everything right. ‘If ‘stie,‘a Wily 
woman, could not get'the better of ‘the ‘most wily 
of men, it were strafigé;'she thought. Presently 
she saw a group of pilgritis passing by, following 
in their train’the Chitiaman ‘with his bundle, and 
in one cornet of the girden' watching them ‘she 
espied the much wislied‘for Matsu. She made 
for him without loss'6f time. ‘Slyly queStion 
him, she soon found that he knew that an a 
lord had been hovering about the neighborhood, 
that the finery ‘Tsuridoho*had' worn that morning 
had come from him, and that yonder Chinaman 
was ‘now carrying it off in'a bundle. “Daininio’s 
ready tongue fell now to prattling on as fast as it 
could run with skilful words of explanation. She 





téld how Lord Warren's attentions were meant 
for Sakuta, and how ‘the bindle of finery had 
come ‘wholly by accident to Tsuridono, who, fan- 
cying the things were wares belonging to her father, 
had tried’ them on to divert her mind from its grief 
at Matsu’s neglect. Altogether she worked up a 
most plausible story, and Matsu would have been 
quite won over but for his recollection of those 
false, black tears. He told Dainino ‘so, and she, 
finding that it were vain to deny that she had seen 
black tears, promptly found an’ explanation : 

“Must I betray our dearest’ secrets ?”” she ‘cried. 
“ Will nothing else banish your absurd suspicions ? 
Well, then, listen. This morning I, myself, touched 
her eye-brows with black sepia, and—” 

“Such a thing was never heard of among our 
ladies,” interrapted Matsu, only half-convinced. 

“ Ah,” murmured Dainino, “you do'not know 
how many customs we have borrowed of late from 
the far West. Besides, cur ladies have their ca- 
prices as well as ‘the white-faced ‘ladies there. I 
myself put on that black coloring’; I myself wiped 
her eyes when she was weeping ‘so bitterly ; and I 
myself saw how, in her distress, her own hand 
had caused the black to mingle with her tears.” 

* Do you mean to tell me,” cried Matsu, “ that 
she shed real’ tears—that those drops I saw were 
not borrowed first from the tea-cup you carried 
into the house, then from the one I dropped India 
ink ‘mto ?” 

“ Where did you get such ridiculous’ notions ?” 
indignantly €xclaimed Dainino. “The tea I 
carried into the house' was’ for her’ to drink, and 
if you dropped anything into'the other cup, you 
alone knew it. Look at her now, if you doubt 
that she can weep, and perhaps you may believe 
me.” 

With these last words she waved her hand to- 
ward the verandah. Matsu had not seen the 
dear girl before, arid this unexpected ‘proof of her 
grief'so moved ‘him that the last lingering doube 
was dispelled. He hurried to the verandah, and, 
bowing over Tsuridono, he tendérly laid his hand 
on her shoulder and ‘said ; 

“O, lovely flower, art thou indeed bedewed 
with pearly moistire? Dost really-weep? And 
are those gefiuine tears, pure and burning ? Weep 
rio more, if they are meant for me. Here I am, 
and'here will I'remain. See, if thou dost really 
love me, fot’ the most golden promise from the 
blue Danube shall lure me from home ‘and thee. 
Speak. Ah! my sweet, darling ‘heart's bride, 
hast thou hota word for me?” 

Tsuridono ceased ‘sobbing, ‘slowly raised her 
head, and looked up into her lover's face. 

“Ah, but now I longed to join the Fusi-Yama 
pilgtims—I ‘longed to die. “But if. thou, my 
Matsu, dost really love me, then I long only ‘to 
live'and love thee.” 

Then they fell into each other’s arms, many 
stormy protestations, many explanations followed, 
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and the lovers were soon more closely united than 
ever before. Dainino had softly approached, and, 
with great satisfaction, witnessed “what took 
place. When fully assured that the reconciliation 
‘was complete, she turned aside, and drew forth 
from her pocket the handful of gold coitts Lord 
Warren had given her, and which she had not 
seen fit 'to return. She viewed them with greedy 
eyes, weighed them in her hand, ‘clinked them 
together, and it was evident that her delight in 
them was great. All was over now, no harm 
done’; she was safely out of the snarl she had got 
herself into, 

“Bless you, my children,” she said, aside. “ It 
is all right with you now. Your heads never 
were very straight, they are completely turned now. 
Without me you never could have taken ¢zre of 
yourselves. I could not have planned better for 
you. My head is clear—I alone know what I'am 
about.” 

And, still rattling her coins'‘in her hand, she 
walked into the house, and left the’ lovers alone. 


A TEA ROSE AND A FOURTH OF 
JULY PIC-NIC; 


oe 


BY MARGARET B, HARVEY. 
* July 3, 1876. 

“My own Darling :—" (so the note began) 

“ May I address you thus? I have long’ hoped 
that some day I might, and I was going to put'my 
fate to the test to-morrow. But I will have toask 
you to excuse my taking ‘you'to the grove, as’ 'T 
have a patient over at Harrington whom fF carinot 
possibly leave. I will send brother Will in my 
place, and I hope you will have a good’ time— 
only if you love me, wear a tea rose, dnd be'sure 
and call his attention to it, so that when he drives 
. ower for me and I‘ask him about’you, he'eannot 
possibly forget that you wore one. And then, re- 
lieved of my suspense, I will comieite "you as‘seon 
as I can, and hear from your own blessed lips the 
words which will make me happy’ forever. 

“Your sworn slave and unworthy adorer, 
" Neb.” 

The young girl's heart leaped so high’ that evi- 
dencves of its supreme exultation might have been 
seen in the sudden crimson which flamed out on 
her cheek, °and in the brilliant lights which 
gleamed in her dark eyes. Tremblingly, she 
looked over her shoulder to make ‘sure that‘ no 
one had read with her, and then spread the mis- 
sive out before her as though she would stamp 
every word indelibly upon her brain. A beauti- 
ful creature she was, with her masses of dark curls 
and waves gathered about her head in a fashion 
of her:own, her slender, swaying figure, and her 
graceful, spirited’ carriage. 

Heaven be propitious to every. tender girl- 
heart in which, with its brooding, yearning sweet- 








ness, slowly, incomprehensibly, yet. surely and 
overwhelmingly, spring the first sacred impulses 
of a life’s love. . Earth knows’ ‘nothing more 
celestial than this. Annie Stewart, drawn away 
from all things terrestrial, sat for a time absorbed 
in her own maidenly “musings. Wholly uncon- 
scious was she, in the midst of her ‘pretty little 
room, of the dainty muslins, and ‘filmy laces, and 
bright ribbons, and all the gay finety spread about 
her, telling of pains-taking preparations for to- 
morrow’s merry-making. 

Suddenly her cheek grew pale, her eyes looked 
startled and a great tremor took possession of her 
frame. Then she flumg herself desperately upon 
her ‘bed, totally oblivious of the fact that she 
crushed ‘beyond redemption a pile of exquisitely 
crimped Swiss ruffles, and a picturesque broad- 
brimmed hat with its nature-mocking wreath of 
rosébuds and daisies. One moment of awful 
stillness, and then‘she burst into‘a fit of passion- 
ate tears. 

« My fate depends on to-morrow,” she sobbed 
“Tf ] don’t wear a tea-rose, he won’t come 'to- 
morrow ‘night—he’ll ‘never come any more, for 
he’ll*think I don’t care for ‘him. And there 
isn’t a single‘ tea-rosé in the’ village. I couldn’t 
possibly get one for love nor money. Oh, what 
shall do?” 

“Tell his brother ‘that it ts impossible to gét 
one,” whispered ‘her fairy god-mother, or some . 
other friendly ‘sprite. 

“ T won't,” retorted the natural prudery within 
her, quick fo take alarm at every trifle. “ What 
would “he “think ‘of’ me? He’d think it very 
strange of me‘to volunteer atiy such information 
as that.’ Besides, how would Ned take such a 
message? ‘Behold, I send by bearer my regrets 
that I cannot accept your proposal, for I lack the 
means to answer you favorably.’ As well refuse 
to “answer a letter; because ‘I have no paper! 
Besides, i ‘wouldn’t sey anything, anyhow—if I 
wear the flower that’will speak for me—but ‘I 
won't say a’ word if I'die. I won't go!” 

She lay for a little while perfectly quiet, as 
though ‘the had ‘reached the end of all things 
earthly, and nothing but absolute submission was 
left he:. But, like a flash, a wild hope sprang up 
in’ her bosom. 

“Mrs. Lyon’s ‘conservatories! Oh, yes! per- 
haps she has just one tea-bud, arid would give it 
to me. But, oh, it’s four miles away and I 
would. have to walk. Can I do itand get back 
to-night? Jwill /” 

And springing to her feet, she stopped in the 
hall only: to catch up her sandown and’ glance at 
the clock. Just four. It would’not be dark be- 
fore eight, arid if she hurried, she was sure that 
she could go and return while it was still light. 
But ‘suppose, after all, Mrs. Lyon had no tea rose 
for her, ‘She caught her breath'at the thought. 
Vet only a moment did she hesitate. Her whole 
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future hung upon this question, and surely she 
could risk a tramp of eight miles, and begging 
from a lady she scarcely knew, in order to settle it. 

On she went, her heart fluttering, her cheeks 
burning, her breath coming and going in quick, 
irregular jerks, Never looking to right nor left, 
impelled forward by what she felt as a terrible 


necessity clamoring behind her, Annie took no 


thought of her appearance nor of her rate of 
speed. Finally, she sank down exhausted on the 
low, moss-grown wall forming the gradual com- 
mencement of the: high parapet belonging to the 
rough stone bridge spanning the swift stream 
which she had approached, The road here 
wound through an enchanting piece of woodland. 
High forest trees, their trunks wound with Vir- 
ginia-creeper, cast a deep, cool shadow over the 
little-traveled highway ; tall, luxuriant ferns bent 
over the rushing water, and tangled black and 
elderberry bushes half hid the lichen-grown rail 
fences which enclosed the woods. As in tragic 
times, one notices trifles which else he had not 
seen, Annie counted in the thickets among ‘the 
dead leaves, the scarlet berries of the Indian 
turnip, and, rising above them, heightening the 
beauty of the sylvan picture, the snowy stars of 
the gillenia. 

“Not half a mile from home yet,” she: mur. 
mured, “and I have tired myself out before have 
actually started. How can I go on?” 

But go on she did. Past groups of lawless boys 
out on their worthy missions of pelting frogs and 
worrying puppies, who yelled in a deafening 
chorus to ask whether she would give them her 
hat for a wash-basin. Encountering with terror 
dogs whose savage aspect brought to her tortured 
senses bloodhounds multiplied and Cerberus 
magnified, Running headlong into a bevy of 
walking fashion-plates, the Misses Splurge and 
Shoddy, who had condescended to tear themselves 
away from their “ dear Long Branches, etc.,” to 
bury themselves for awhile within the seclusion of 
a farm-house, and who smiled curiously, and made 
a few half-audible remarks, not. at all compli- 
mentary to “ awkward country girls.” By many 
roadside cottages, before which swung, upon long- 
suffering gates, countless gingham-robed, molasses- 
painted children, who used their eyes to the ut- 
most and, their mouths also, save and except the 
service required of those useful members in 
stretching themselves. to accommodate the ele- 
phantine “ bites” of the cereal. substance, upon 
which was spread the saccharine pigment with 
which these small people were beaatified. Over- 
whelmed with showers of dust from the wheels 
belonging to light carriages, drawn by spirited 
horses, urged forward by loud-shouting, reckless 
drivers. Once she met a pair.of lovers wander- 
ing through the ravine, into which the road now 
wound, their hands clasped, his eyes fixed upon 
the white-robed figure beside him, hers upon the 





clusters of fragrant, creamy silene which she held. 
Certainly they did not see the breathless, flushed 
young woman with tumbled calico dress and dusty 
boots who suddenly tore in upon their seclusion. 
Once, too, Annie. was frightened almost into fits 
by having a thoughtless young man in a lumber- 
ing farm-wagon, throw from it a lighted pack of 
fire-crackers, which fell at her feet and immed} 
ately began exploding. And no less was she 
frightened when she stepped upon the end of a 
stick lying along the path to see the other end 
suddenly rear up a head, and the rod, like Aaron’s, 
turn into a serpent. 

Certainly our impression of all things depends 
upon the medium through which we see them, 
Look through red glass, and all about us is red. 
Had Annie noi been laboring under a terrible ex- 
citement, had. she gone out to walk for pleasure 
merely, even had her journey been long, if she 
had felt able to take her own time about it, her 
account of it all would have been very different. 
Cool, calm, collected, well-dressed, she would 
have proceeded in such a manner as to attract no 
attention, and she would have laughed at the 
boys, braved the dogs, held herself aloof from 
the gay young Jadics,) smiled) at; the children, 
avoided the dust clouds, sympathized with the 
lovers, andwell we guess she: couldn’t have 
been much less frightened at the fire-crackers and 
the snake. And she would have joyfully noticed 
the swelling hills, the waving tree-tops, the fairy- 
clouds, the picturesque’ farm houses, the sparkling 
streams, the graceful ferns and vines, and flowers, 
and mosses which ,made lively every turn of her 


way. But seeing nothing, hearing nothing of all: 


these, thinking; only of her precarious position, 
hot, thirsty, exhausted, and feeling fully ten years 
older, she at last staggered past the glossy osage 
hedge to the marble pillars and iron gateway and 


lithogen drive which marked the elegant entrance . 


to Mrs, Lyon’s magnificent domain. 

The heavy portal swung back with a clang at 
her trembling touch. . What a blaze of color in 
the gorgeous flowers and velvety ribbon beds, 
past the choice shrubbery and across the emerald 
lawn! | Roses, lilies, geraniums, ageratums, 
poinsettias, and blossoms of a thousand brilliant 
hues of which she hadn’t the remotest idea of the 
names, surmounted bya forest of caladiums and 
pampa grasses; soaring above which rose the 
spray of silvery fountains, and as she neared the 
mansion, she caught, as it were, a gleam of para- 
dise through the plate-glass of the conservatories 
—what mortal had ever seen grander palms and 
orchids ? 

So weak that she could hardly keep her feet, 
Annie clambered up the broad, marble steps, and 
passed between the fluted columns of the impos- 
ing portico, feeling as she rang the bell that she 
was sounding, it might be, her knell or her wed- 
ding-choral. 
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The sleek, well-fed, “ colored gentleman” who 
answered her summons, surveyed her from head 
to foot, taking in unmercifully her old brown shade- 
hat, her disordered hair, her red streaming face, 
her tumbled six-cent calico dress, her perspiring, 
ungloved hands, and her shoes of the color of the 
dusty road. Evidently this was some chamber- 
maid seeking a situation—classic features and re- 
fined expression completely escape the majority 
of mankind unless set off by appropriate garni- 
tures. 

“ Why didn’t you go to the side-door?’’ de- 
manded the black man, with the most official 
pomposity possible, before he deigned to answer 
her question concerning the present whereabouts 
of his mistress. 

“Oh, indeed!” cried Annie, bridling up. 
* Please be so good as to tell Mrs. Lyon that 
Miss Stewart, the rector’s daughter, desires to see 
her.’”’” Her emphasis fell like bullets. 

Obsequiously enough the “gem’man’’ started 
forward to open the heavy walnut door leading 
into the grand saloon, and Annie's travel.grimed 
garments found themselves in the midst of a splen- 
did chaos of velvet and lace and embroidery and 
gilding and. marble. 

“Why, you dear child, of course,” laughed 
the cheery, stylish, motherly lady, with the fat, 
white neck and hands and the heavy train, as she 
listened to the girl’s modest request, stammeringly 
made. “Come right out now, and we will get 
the gardener to find one for us—I. don’t believe 
we have many—and you shall have your tea with 
us, and I will send you home in the cartiage.’’ 

For joy that she had realized the object of her 
journey, Annie could scarcely thank the. kind 
Mrs. Lyon. Suddenly she remembered her 
spoilt finery which meant a good night’s work be- 
fore her, if she would be trim and fair at. seven 
o’clock the next morning. 

“Oh, indeed—indeed—Mrs. Lyon,” \she ’fal- 
tered, following her hostess over the smooth sward, 
“I can’t stay a single minute! I have to walk 
home yet, and get back before dark, if I.can.” 

“ Why, Annie, you can’t do it!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Lyon, looking up at the descending sun. 
* Peter has taken the carriage over to the station 
to meet Mr. Lyon, and Fanny is out in the phe- 
ton, or I would send you right away—but you had 
better wait till one of them comes,’ 

** No, I can’t,” murmured Annie, uneasily look- 
ing around in all directions, but seeing no tea 
roses among the dazzling display. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Lyon, “if you will go, I 
suppose you must—but as soon as we have found 
the gardener, you must come back to the house 
and taste a cup.of tea before you start. There’s 
Andrew now,” added the lady as a bend in the 
path showed them a stalwart, red-bearded Irish- 
man, in blue overalls, moving about among a 
bower of woodbines. 
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“ Andrew,’’ said Mrs. Lyon, “I want a tea 
rose.” 

“ Thrue for ye, ma’am, now,” he answered, 
taking his stub pipe from his mouth, “ There ain’t 
one on the place.”’ 

“ Oh, I’m sorry,” began his mistress. 
girl, what’s the matter with you ?” 

For Annie had turned white, and she shook as 
though she would have fallen. Then she sank 
down upon a rustic bench. 

*¢ |—walked too much,” she blurted out—and 
then she burst into tears. “ And all for nothing,” 
she might have added. 

Mrs. Lyon sat down. beside her, and made a 
motion as though she have put her arms around 
the girl’s waist. But Annie sprang up, and seiz- 
ing the lady’s hands, exclaimed: “ Dear Mrs. 
Lyon, I shall never forget your kindness. I 
must go!” and she bounded away like a deer. 

How the poor creature reached home she never 
knew. It seemed to her that she rushed onward 
like the wind, even though carrying the leaden 
burden of a crushed heart. Onshe went, regard- 
less of sound or time or place, conscious only that 
darkness settled over her while she was yet onthe 
road a mile from her home, and that the conse- 
quent fear of passing lonely fields and woods 
added tenfold to her distress. 

“ Well,” she mused, with a sigh of resignation, 
some hours later, when she could stay her tears 
and collect her thoughts sufficiently to think at all, 
“I tried to get.a tea-rose, but I couldn’t. Now, 
the next question is, to go, or notto go? If I 
go, Ned won’t hear of any tea-rose, and he’ll 
believe I don’t care for him, If I don’t go, 
he’ll think the same thing. What sha// I do ?” 

“And my dress—oh, I can’t wear my Swiss, 
after doing it up so carefully. I'll have to con- 
tent myself with my old cambric; perhaps, if I 
try right hard, I can fix itup somehow, But how 
can I manage about the rose ?”’ 

And she sadly contemplated in memory the 
gorgeous floral exhibition of the day—perfect, like 
all earthy things, in everything but the one needful. 

Could it be possible? Did a smile really show 
itself upon her distressed countenance? Yes, in- 
ded. It was a fair illumination, like a rainbow 
in the midst of showers. “I will talk to Will 
about flowers! I will ask him if he has ever seen 
Mrs. Lyon’s, and I will go off into eestasies about 
them ; and then I will tell him, as naturally as I 
can, that I went over there yesterday to see if I 
could get a tea-rose, but amidst all the floral 
glories there wasn’t one.’’ Alas, for the best-laid 
schemes of men and mice! 

No more moaning and weeping, however. A 
light heart sends a cunning fairy intoevery. finger. 
Annie bustled about, pulling out drawers and 
ransacking boxes, while mother and little sister 
Nellie ran hither and thither like the dear, good 
creatures they are. Andlong before the midnight 


“ Why, 
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hour, the simple white cambric, with its delicate 
adornments of soft lace and pink bows, looked 
almost as pretty as the ambitious, ill-fated Swiss. 
How was poor Annie to know that all her pains 
and troubles so far, were but the beginning of 
sorrows ? 

Quarter of seven, and a mass of exquisite em- 
broidery had found its place upon a dainty form. 
Down over it rippled dark waves of shining hair, 
under all of which a thousand nerves quivered 
and a young heart beat high. Only a few min- 
utes, and the lawless curls and fantastic braids 
having been coaxed to obey the mandates of a 
tortoise-shell comb, it would be time for the neat 
kid boots and the snowy robe to take their posi- 
tions for the day. And while mamma: straight- 
ened loops and opened perfume bottles, Nellie 
removed Annie’s old slippers, and laughingly de- 
clared herself ready to take upon herself the 
office of lady’s maid. 

“Will's come!” shouted Bob, poking his 
round, rosy face in at the door as though entirely 
obiivious of the fact that the sound of wheels 
must have reached all. the inmates of the house. 

“ Tell him I’ll be down in a minute,”’ directed 
unsuspecting Annie. 

“ I’m afraid you won't,” declared Nell, “ if you 
expect me to get that big foot into this little 
shoe in a hurry.” 

Annie looked down at her feet in dismay. 
“ Let me!’ she exclaimed, seizing the boot with 
energy. But alas! it was of no avail. The shoe 
obstinately refused to go on. Mother, Nellie 
and Bob, separately and together, pushed and 
pulled until they panted for breath, and until 
their faces streamed. . At last Annie cried out 
that she could not bear the pain, it hurt her to 
have one of them lay a finger on her foot. 

“ Try your old shoes,” suggested her mother. 
But Annie rising, declared that she could not 
stand, and sank down into her chair again. 

“What have you been doing?” asked Mrs. 
Stewart, “ I did not know where you had got to 
at tea-time—I was werried until I heard your 
voice upstairs. Were you out?” 

“TI walked—eight—miles—over to Mrs. Lyon’s 
and back,”’ faltered Annie. 

“Eight miles!” commented Mrs. Stewart. 
«Tt’s ten at least, if it's one. No wonder you 
can’t wear your boots. Why, child, what ever 
possessed you to do it?” 

“1 wanted a tea-rose,”” Annie gasped, between 
her sobs. 

“Ten miles for a tea-rose!” cried the aston- 
ished lady, glancing from one to the other of the 
open-eyed, open-mouthed children. “I can't 
imagine what you wanted one for—but if you 
needed one so badly as all that, you could have 
had the wax one in the parlor.” 

The poor girl felt as though the very earth had 
given way beneath her. 





“You'll have to tell Will I can’t go,” she said 
at last, in a choking voice. 

“T'll tell him your feet’s so big you're afraid 
folks’1l think you stole his’n,” threatened Bob. 

“No, no,” cried Annie, “don’t tell him any- 
thing. Say I don’t feel well enough to go.” 

“Tell him she has too much tnderstanding to 
condescend to be seen with him,” replied Nellie. 

“Shall I tell him how it is, daughtcr?” asked 
Mrs. Stewart. 

““No,” sobbed Annie, “what will he think of 
me? He’ll think I’m so silly that I want to 
cramp my feet in shoes too little for me—and 
—and I’m ashamed to let him know about that 
walk. Just tell him I can’t go.” 

And here we must make a break in our story, 
No young, timid, inexperienced girl in Annie’s 
position could feel herself able to reach the one 
she loved and explain everything without making 


‘an unmaidenly advance. Women, like dumb 


animals, are doomed often to suffer in silence, 
perhaps for years, unable to tell what hurts them. 

Two years passed away. Annie had neither 
seen Ned Carleton, nor heard a word of him. He 
thought, as she had feared he would, she did not 
love him, for she had refused to grant the only re- 
quest he had ever made of her—to go to the pic- 


nic with his brother, and wear a tea-rose. Lonely, - 


weary, and discouraged, she longed for a change, 
which, if it would not bring forgetfulness, might, 
at least, give her a certain amount of peace; so she 
was reacly to snatch at the first opportunity of one, 
and this was to go to college in a distant city. If 
Annie’s heart was not always with her text-books, 
her face was seldom missed from her class. She 
was undergoing discipline, if not advancing much 
in science. 

All things come to an end, though Annie often 
wondered whether the constant pain in her heart 
would ever cease. 

Any love worth the name must, sooner or later, 
burst all barriers and make itself known. Any of 
its godlike force once put forth, though seemingly 
lost, must one day return in blessing. Annie did 
not know that her great exertion to show herself 
true was destined to accomplish just what she had 
meant it should, though in a way she never could 
have foreseen. 

The short autumn day was drawing to a close. 
Annie, in her usual attitude of passive listening, 
sat with her fellow-students in the lecture-hall. 
She generally had a note-hbook on her lap, but 
had any one felt any curiosity or found any oppor- 
tunity to look through it, he would have discovered 
very little to reward his search. Here and there 
he might have seen a disconnected item in an 
almost illegible hand, but he would have seen by 
far the greater proportion of the pages scribbled 
over in this fashion : 

“M. D. Ned, Ned. 47. D. M. D. Ned Carle- 
ton. Carleton. Edward, Ned, Ted, Ed. ‘Dr. 
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Carleton. Dr. Edward J.Carleton. E. Julius 
Carleton, M. D. Annie Carleton. Annie Stew- 
art Carleton. Annie S. Carleton. Mrs. Doctor 
Carleton. Mrs. Edward J. Carleton. ed.” 

Besides all this, here and there might have been 
descried a forlorn attempt to sketch this same 
Ned’s beloved features. 

“ Strange,” she thought, “I am always think- 
ing of Ned. Yet, he seems unusually near me 
now.” 

“ Excuse me, Professor,” interrupted the janitor, 
suddenly swinging open the door, “a gentleman 
in the reception-room to see Miss Stewart.” 

The blood leaped to her heart and face as she 
made her way down the aisle and into the passage. 
She knew very well whom she would meet, even 
before she beheld the tall, graceful form and the 
dark, waving hair and beard which she had learned 
to know so well. 

“Annie!’’ That wasall he said. Inan instant 
she had found her rightful earthly home. 

A few minutes later and Ned called Annie’s 
attention to a half-opened tea-rose in his button- 
hole. 

** Dear, loyal heart,” he murmured, “ you tried 
to wear one for me and could not; now I wear 
one for you.” 

“ How did you know ?”’ she wonderingly asked. 

“ It’s all very simple,” he answered. “I have 
been attending Mrs. Lyon for some time past, and 
she is now rapidly growing better. Yesterday she 
said to me, ‘ Doctor, since I have been ill I have 
thought so much about poor people who, with all 
their suffering, are denied the many things that I 
enjoy. When I am well I am going to try and 
be a more faithful steward than I have been. But 
even now I will do a little. Of all the comforts 
of the sick-room, nothing equals flowers. So I 
will send and tell Andrew to fill the largest basket 
he has, and I will ask you to take charge of it 
and distribute its contents where you think they 
are most needed.’ I gladly consented, for I knew 
many a sad house which their presence would 
cheer. And after awhile, the servant brought in 
one of the most magaificent bouquets I have ever 
seen—if you can call that a bouquet which fills a 
bushel basket. It was carried to the lady’s bed- 
side, and she arranged it a little with her own 
hands. She seemed to feel the most exalted joy 
in the good she was doing. 

“* How I love flowers,’ she said, taking up this 
very rose asshe spoke. ‘Why, even one rose 
seems to hold within it the very perfection of 
beauty. I remember one time when I might have 
given great pleasure if I had only held in my 
hand what I do now.’ 

«* Ves,’ I thought, ‘and I remember one time 
when I might have fe/¢ great pleasure if I had 
only Acard of what you hold in your hand now.’ 
Then I added aloud, ‘a great deal often depends 
on trifles,’ 





“«« Yes,’ she replied, as though more to herself 
than to me. ‘I often think of that day, when 
with all my lawns, and conservatories, and gar- 
deners, I hadn’t such a thing as a simple tea-bud. 
I cannot help remembering it, for Annie Stewart's 
manner impressed me so strangely.’ 

“ Annie Stewart!” I exclaimed. 

“<« Ves,” responded Mrs. Lyon. “ It was in the 


-summer just before she went to college—in fact, 


it was the day before the Fourth of July pic-nic, I 
think—I know she was going to a pic-nic the 
next day. She wanted a tea-rose to wear, and 
she couldn’t get one; so she walked the whole 
way over here to ask me for one, - She was dusty, 
perspiring, and almost worn out with her long, 
hot journey, and when she found I had none, I 
thought she would faint. I would have sent her 
home in the carriage, but before I had time to 
urge her, as I think I ought to have done, she was 
off like the wind. She looked so wild and 
haggard that I have always blamed myself for not 
sending after her and seeing that she got home 
safely. But I have never heard that she was any 
the worse for her ten-mile walk.’ 

“1 knew all then,” continued Ned, with a 
beaming light in his eye and a tremulous tender 
ness in his voice. “I knew then why you would 
not go to the grove with Will; and as soon as [ 
had distributed the good Mrs. Lyon’s beautiful 
hounty, I came to find you,” 

“No, yeu didn’t know all,” thought Annie, 
feeling that she could now well afford to be merry. 
“I guess I won’t tell you about my shoes.” 

And we think this is all. As the old song 
says, “If you want any more you must sing it 
yourself.” 
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Playing at Physics—No. 7. 





JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Physics, like chemistry, is a word used to ex- 
press the science or knowledge of the nature of 
the objects and bodies, visible and invisible, by 
which we are surrounded. The subjects treated in 
this science are, however, so vast, as well as vari- 
ous, that it has become necessary to divide it 
under different names, and the word chemistry is 
used to express that part of the science which ex- 
plains the rules by which bodies move and join in 
order to unite themselves into substances entirely 
different. The word physics is used to mean the 
study of things which do not become so united. 
Thus, the union of flour, butter, sugar, spices and 
eggs into a cake, which is totally unlike any of the 
substances which are combined in it, is a subject 
belonging to chemistry; while the mere mixture 
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of molasses and water belongs to physics, for the 
reason that the molasses and water are only 
mingled together, without undergoing any real 
change of substance. To show how different sub- 
stances may be so intermixed without any change 
it is only necessary to take two glass tumblers, 
and fill one with marbles, (See Fig. 1,) and the 
other with some other substance, formed of smaller 





globules, such as small shot or grains of rice 
wheat, flour, salt, sugar or sand, (See Fig. 2). 
2. 





Lift the glass filled with marbles or bullets so as 
to look upwards through the sides, and the in- 
terstices or spaces between the globules will be 
readily seen. These apparently empty spaces are, 
of course, filled by the air, but this substance can 
be driven out by pouring in any heavier object, 
such as the shot, wheat, salt, flour, sand or sugar. 
With a little care in the pouring, and a gentle 
shaking of the glass of marbles, it can be easily 
shown that a considerable quantity of the smaller 
grains of the salt, sand or shot can be packed into 
these open spaces. Water colored deeply with 
indigo may also be used for the purpose, and the 
quantity poured in will show that the interstices 
between the marbles are of considerable extent. 

In the glass of marbles, while the interspaces 
were apparently empty, the smaller globes or 
globules of air were rolling round invisible, just as 
the more visible grains of sand, rice or flour are 
seen to move during the packing. 

As another example of these mixtures of sub- 
stances, a glass may be so filled to the level of the 
top with water as to apparently be unable to hold 
another drop, yet a considerable quantity of fine 
sugar or salt can be slowly and gently poured in 
so as to find room among the interstices of the 
drops of water without causing it to overflow. 





A smal] glass may also be filled with water, yet, 
with care, pin after pin can be gently let fall into 
it, finding space among-the lite drops without 
causing the water to drip over the brim. 

A daily example of this intermingling of sub- 
stances is seen at the breakfast table where the 
strong coffee, poured almost black into the cup, 
changes its color to a beautiful shade of golden 
brown by the mere addition of a few drops of 
cream, which mixes so completely through the 
whole as to change the color of the entire mass. 

A few drops of vinegar will so penetrate and 
mingle with the globules of a glass of water as to 
make the whole acid to the taste, and the juice of 
a single lemon will permeate through a pitcher of 
water changing the color of the liquid, and mak- 
ing it so sour that the little folks ery out for sugar 
to be sent through the mass, as in a new game of 
hide and seek, to search out and correct the 
sourness, and by its invisible presence sweeten the 
entire liquid. 

That the drops of water are as round as the 
marbles or bullets, and thus allow other substances 
to penetrate freely into the spaces between them 
as they move easily upon each other, can be seen 
by merely dipping the finger into water and then 
holding it so that the water drips off at the tip. 
The water gathers into little globes upon the end 
of the finger, just as it gathers in dew or rain upon 
the tip of the leaf of a plant, or as it slides slowly 
over a window pane. If water is thrown or 
scattered upon the hot plate of astove, the separate 
drops will dance about like little marbles, and if 
some is thrown upon a dusty floor or road, the 
several little globules can be seen rolling about in 
perfect distinctness. 

That the substances around us break or divide 
into small particles is hourly seen, as in the lump 
of sugar which spreads itself through the cup of 
tea until it is tasted in every spoonful. If the 
kitchen door is left open, the little particles or 
atoms of the cooking food will escape, and, float- 
ing upwards as if making a stairway of the 
globules of the air, climb to your bedroom and 
tell you whether there will be ham or fish for 
breakfast with absolute assurance. 

If the stopper is lifted from the bottle of harts- 
horn or camphor, the timy atoms float into the air, 
and will reach your nose, bringing as distinct an 
odor as when the lid is lifted from the soup-kettle 
boiling on the fire ; and these atoms perform their 
work just as steadily, altheugh they cannot be 
seen, as it is done by the black, sooty fragments 
which rise from a candle or a piece of burning 
paper. 

This power of breaking into smal} portions or 
dividing, is,’in science, called divisibility, and it 
has the effect of making the air and water most 
useful to the needs of man. The small drops or 
globes flow easily over each other, and run or 
roll in all directions as if to be his messengers, 
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ever ready to fly at his bidding. Thus tiny atoms, 
like unseen fairies, rise from the blossom of the 
rose and carry its perfume abroad to delight man- 
kind ; the delicate odor of the clover flows far and 
near, and the smell of the new mown hay is 
wafted like a benediction through the air of the 
summer night. 

The indigo used to whiten clothes will furnish 
a very complete example of the divisibility of 
matter. Take a small quantity of the thick “ blu- 
ing,” and drop it upon the surface of a glass of 
water, and it will soon be seen spreading slowly 
and forcing a way downwards. The motions as 
it spreads and floats and sinks are very pretty and 
graceful, curiously resembling those seen in the 
wafting vapors and moving clouds that gather in 
the sky. 

Every child seems to delight in squeezing itself 
through narrow ways, creeping through the narrow 
spaces between the chair and the wall, or getting 
hopelessly fastened between the pales of the fence, 
and fluids seem to partake of the same taste. They 
climb joyously into all narrow ways, making 
roads and lanes of passage through all slender 
tubes. This fondness for creeping along pipe-like 
tubes is described scientifically as capillary attrac- 
tion, meaning the attraction of hairs or hair-like 
passages. By this law of motion, water creeps 
slowly upward along a rag or piece of cloth, and 
if a corner of a towel is left carelessly dipping in 
a basin of water for a few hours,the water will be 
found to hav stolen its way along the hair-like 
threads of the towel until it has found an escape 
by dripping out upon the floor, The wick of a 
candle or lamp in the same way furnishes hair-like 
tubes, which serve as a ladder by which the oil or 
fat climbs upwards to reach the flame. The 
sponge also draws up the fluid into its little tubes, 
and holds it there until squeezed out again by 
pressure. According to the same law, blotting 


paper gathers the ink to itself through the many 
Fig. 3. 





little open mouths that suck the liquid from the 
writing-paper upon which the ink lies in a pool 
or blot, because the sizing upon the writing- paper 
is made expressly to fill up all the mouths or 
openings, and give a smooth surface upon which 
the ink can lie in delicate lines without sinking in 
or spreading. 





The manner in which liquids rise by capillary 
attraction, or in plainer language, creep up 
through the narrow spaces between atoms, of 
matter, can be readily shown in the following ex- 
periment (See Fig. 3):: 

Tie a lump of sugar by a cord or thread te a 
pencil, fork or stick, and place it ona glass of 
water in such a manner that the extreme point of 
the sugar just touches the surface of the water. 
The water can be seen creeping up gradually and 
moistening the lump higher and higher, until the 
whole mass is completely wet. 

To repeat the experiment in another manner, 
make a hard firm pile of salt upon a dinner plate, 
and then pour into the plate a little water (See 

Fig. 4. 





Fig. 4). As before, the water will, slowly but 
surely creep upwards through the little hill of salt 
until it reaches the top, and completely moistens 
the whole mass. 





REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF OUR OWN AND OTHER LANDS. 
NO. r. 
LIFE OF SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 

For many reasons, Mrs. Hale’s name is a par- 
ticularly appropriate one with which to open these 
character sketches of American women; and not 
the least of these is the fact of her long connec- 
tion with the Lapy’s Book as its editor, as well 
as her life-long devotion to the womanly mission, 
through the medium of her ready and accom- 
plished pen, of educating and elevating her sex. 

Biographies of such women are always inter- 
esting as well as instructive ; and every particular 
of a long and useful life is hailed with eagerness. 
Mrs. Hale’s fifty years of literary life have borne 
fruit of which succeeding generations will reap 
the benefit; and among her many good works her 
endeavors to raise the position of woman in the 
educational system, have been untiring. On this 
subject, she, herself, writes: “I cannot but be- 
lieve that some part of the great change which 
has come over our educational system is due to 
my constant presentment of the claims of woman 
as a teacher.” 

Sarah Josepha Buell was born on the twenty- 
fourth of October, 1793, in the pretty village of 
Newport—not Newport by the sea, but among 
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the New Hampshire hills. Her early education 
was received from her mother, and her account 
of the books which she read reminds us strongly 
of those broken snowdrops, Lucretia and Margaret 
Davidson. Mrs. Hale says: 

“I was mainly educated by my mother, and 
strictly taught to make the Bible the guide of my 
life. The books to which I had access were few, 
very few, in comparison with the number given 
children nowadays; but they were such as re- 
quired to be studied—and I did study them. Next 
to the Bible and ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ my ear- 
liest reading was Milton, Addison, Pope, Johnson, 
Cowper, Burns and a portion of Shakspeare. I 
did not obtain all his works till I was nearly 
fifteen.” 

It is difficult at a distance of over eighty years, 
to picture a child poring with interest over such 
volumes as these,.and the question involuntarily 
arises whether, in these days of knowledge made 
easy, the childish mind has not degenerated. 
“ There is no use,” said a publisher lately, “ in 
undertaking to bring out a book for children un- 
less it has at least four illustrations.” The Eng- 
lish classics would require much dilution, and 
plentiful sprinkling of plums in the shape of pic- 
tures, to become an article of diet with the rising 
generation of 1879- 

Miss Buell had not yet joined the sisterhood of 
literary women, when she,was married to David 
Hale, “a young lawyer of distinguished abilities 
and great excellence of character.” His early 
and lamented death left his widow with five chil- 
dren dependent on her for support—the eldest of 
these children being but seven years old. 

The idea of making literature the means of 
their support and education soon suggested itself 
to Mrs. Hale; and, as so many other heart-broken 
ones have done, she found her pen a merciful re- 
source from grief and care. Her efforts were 
made both in poetry and prose, and a little vol- 
ume of the former was printed for her benefit by 
the Freemasons—Mr. Hale having been a valued 
member of that fraternity. A novel in two vol- 
umes, called “ Northwood,” was her first pub- 
lished work ; and this appeared in Boston, in 1827, 
as “ The Book of Flowers.” 

Just after its publication, the author received an 
invitation to ‘edit a Ladies’ Magazine, which was 
about to be established in Boston; and the position 
she says, “ was not only unsolicited, but entirely 
unexpected.” In those days American women writ- 
ers were not numerous; anda Ladies’ Magazine 
was as yet an untried experiment. Mrs. Hale had 
just gained a prize offered by a Boston paper for 
a poem, and this and the publication of her novel 
had brought her into prominent literary notice, 

There was much involved in the acceptance of 
this offer—which, while it promised an assured 
means of support, demanded some serious sacri- 
fices. One of these was a removai to Boston; 








and it seemed at first impossible to accept so for- 
midable an undertaking. Mrs Hale says: 

“ This sudden change had to be made at once. 
I had little to depend upon except the promises of 
God for the fatheriess and widow, and my own pen 
to support my young family of five children and ed- 
ucate them as their father would have done. I 
had lived secluded in the dear home where he left 
me ; his memories were my treasures. I must give 
up this precious home, separate for a time from all 
my children save one, and go out into the world 
which I so much dreaded. Yet my faith in God 
was so strong, that this change seemed to me to 
be the ordering of Divine Providence ; and I ac- 
cepted these new duties and responsibilities ap- 
pointed by His will.” 

The removal to Boston was made in April, 
1828; and instead of the strangers she had ex- 
pected to meet, the new-comer found kind and 
sympathizing friends. She entered upon her 
work with a strong sense of responsibility, and an 
earnest resolve to promote, by every means in her 
power, the higher education of woman. An 
article to this end appeared in the first number of 
the new magazine ; “and from that time until the 
Ladies’ Magazine was merged in a larger publi- 
cation, there was not a volume of it which did not 
abound in appeals, in arguments, stories, songs, 
and criticisms, bearing upon this subject of 
feminine education.” 

Besides. her work as editor, Mrs. Hale was 
author of many popular books, some of which are 
now regarded as standard literature, as “ Women’s 
Records” and “ Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions.” More than twenty books, all valuable 
contributions to American literature, bear her 
name, while she constantly contributed poems, 
essays, and sketches to the current literature of her 
day. 

Her writings are al] characterized by a natural- 
ness and dignified simplicity, which have made 
them deservedly popular, and which would seem 
to have been imbibed from the favorite classics of 
her childhood. 

During her residence in Boston, Mrs. Hale took 
an active interest in the then unfinished monu- 
ment on Bunker Hill, and in “the ways and 
means that were proposed in order to complete 
this testimony of a nation’s gratitude to the gfori- 
ous dead,” she had a mighty and ever-ready 
weapon in her pen; and an appeal was made to 
the women of New Eagland, through the Ladies’ 
Magazine, to do their part in this noble work, and 
not leave the patriotic men who were engaged in 
it to fight the battle single-handed, 

This eloquent end stirring summons infused its 
own enthusiasm into the minds of others; it was 
copied and commended by the press of Boston; 
and a women’s association was formed, through 
whose exertions alone the hitherto dwarfed mon- 
ument made such progress skyward, that a 
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persistence of earnest effort would insure its final 
and not far-distant completion, 

Ten years elapsed, when it was resolyed to 
bring matters to a crisis by a great fair, under the 
management of the women’s association, This 
was successfully carried out, and Mrs. Hale won 
fresh laurels by her indefatigable labors in behalf 
of the cause. Bunker Hill Monument wore its 
crown, and sat majestically enthroned—a memo- 
rial not only of the men who gave their lives for 
their country, but also of the women who came 
forth so nobly to honor their names as they de- 
served to be honored. 

In 1837 the Ladies’ Magazine of Boston was 
united with the Lapy’s Book of Philadelphia, and 
first published as the Lapy’s BooK AND MAGAZINE; 
and four years later Mrs. Hale found it expedient 
to make another change of residence, She says 
of this second removal : 

“ My regret at leaving Boston was great, for my 
residence there had been a happy one; but it was 
necessary for me to be nearer the publication 
office Of the Lapy’s Book, and my health had 
suffered in the cold climate of New England. 
Here, in this city of homes, I have lived with 
comfort and pleasure, and have been able to give 
myself more entirely to my literary work.” 

A short account of her work, written many 
years ago, says: 

“* Of these duties it is scarcely worth our while 
to speak, writing, as we are, for the readers. of the 
Lapy’s Book, who know so well how thoroughly 
and usefully they have been performed. Quite 
pertinent is the following extract from a news- 
paper in Massachusetts, which comes timely to 
our hands while writing. In noticing the Lapy’s 
Book, the editor says: ‘ Mrs. Sarah J, Hale, the 
lady editor, is one of the most sensible and ener- 
getic of all the conductors of the numerous mag- 
azines that are now published ; and as she was the 
pioneer in this species of literature, no one has 
had a greater influence, or become more univer- 
sally popular among her country-women.’ Her 
success is richly deserved ; and her energy, deyo- 
tion, and perseverance under circumstances the 
most trying, afforded a cheering example to her 
sex.” 

It seems little short of marvelous that a woman 
brought up in the quiet seclusion of a New Hamp- 
shire village, with few advantages of education or 
improvement, naturally shrinking from publicity, 
and entering, with no expectation of change, upon 
an unobtrusive life of domestic duty and happi- 
ness, should, on being left in the disheartening 
position of sole protector and provider to a family 
of five children, find in the uncertain and, to her, 
untried profession of literature not only the means 
of support, but a sure road to fame and honor. 

Mrs. Hale’s strong moral character and univer- 
sal benevolence have had much to do with her 
success and the popularity she achieved. It was 





known from the first that her pen was ever ready 
to be used in a deserving cause; and that her 
gifts of mind and influence were always at the 
service of the needy. To young aspirants for lit- 
erary fame, her advice was kindly and judicious ; 
and her interest in each individual seemed as di- 
rectly personal as though she were not in the con- 
stant habit of seeing them by scores, 

With industry and energy an immense amount 
may be accomplished in a long life of over ninety 
years, and Mrs, Hale’s name is identified with in- 
numerable public and benevolent enterprises. 
Among other things, the venerable lady writes in 
a recent resumé of her labors: 

“In the year 1846, I first suggested to the read- 
ers of the Lapy’s Book the idea of an American 
national thanksgiving. This idea was very near 
to my heart, for I believed that this celebration 
would be a bond of union throughout our country, 
as well as a source of happiness in the homes of 
the people, _ These efforts have not been fruitless, 
and for fourteen years the President has regularly 
issued his proclamation fixing a day for a National 
Thanksgiving, It needs now only the sanction 
of Congress to make it permanent.’ 

Half a century has elapsed since Mrs. Hale 
entered the literary arena with the lofty aim of 
inspiring women with the desire to “ make their 
lives sublime,” and in her excellent preface to 
*“* Woman’s Record,” she defines this aim at some 
length, but her views are quite antagonistic to the 
system of women’s rights, 

“ It is apparent,” she says, “ that those who are 
seeking to elevate women through industrial pur- 
suits and competition with men in the arts will never 
succeed. The wife cannot work with materials 
of earth; build up cities; mould marble foxms ; 
or discover new mechanical inventions to aid 
physical improvement. She has a better, a holier 
vocation. She works in the elements of human 
nature; her orders of architecture are formed in 
the soul—Obedience, Temperance, Truth, Love, 
Piety. These she must build up in the character 
of her children ; often, too, she is called to repair 
the ravages and beautify the waste places which 
sin, care and the desolating storms of life leave in 
the mind and heart of the husband she reverences 
and obeys.” 

In the volume from which this is quoted there 
is a portrait of Mrs. Hale, and the deep, beautiful 
eyes and lofty brow show thoughtfulness and 
power, while the shadow of a smile lingers like a 
ray of sunset over the face, and tempers its firm- 
ness with a suggestion of playful vivacity, It is 
eminently a womanly face—the face of a wife and 
mother—and the gazer, while irresistibly attracted 
to it, feels that a chubby child clinging to her neck 
would have made the picture complete, 

Among the numerous. public and benevolent 
works with which Mrs. Hale’s name has been 
associated, none deserves a higher place than the 
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Medical College for Women—the pioneer in this 
line to the whole world—which was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1850. 

This noble institution originated in a society 
formed in this city nearly thirty years ago, and 
known as the “ Ladies’ Medical Missionary 
Society,” its object being to provide a medical 
education for Christian women whowere desirous 
of joining the noble army of foreign missionaries, 
and thus to increase their influence and usefulness, 
for it is a well-known fact that in heathen coun- 
tries the healing of body and soul are closely 
united, and additional respect and confidence are 
bestowed upon the teacher who carries a medi- 
cine- chest and surgical instruments. 

Two ladies, thoroughly qualified for their duties 
as missionary physicians, were graduated from the 
Women’s Medical College’; but the various mis- 
sionary boards declined their services, unless’ they 
were sent as wives of missionaries: This was a 
great disappointment, but the reasons urged for 
the decision were such as could not well be op- 
posed, and the medical graduates were soon pro- 
vided with honorable employment at home. 

A society called the “Woman's Union Mis- 
sionary Society for Heathen Lands,” was insti- 
tuted in 1860, and that noble Christian woman, 
the late Mrs. Doremus, of New York, was ap- 
pointed President. Mrs. Hale’ speaks modestly 
of “ helping in the good work,” she having sole 
charge of the Philadelphia Branch of the society; 
and after nine years’ of such service as she gave 
to whatever she took in hand, she resigned her 
place “to younger Christian women more able to 
perform its duties.” 

Mrs. Hale’s endeavors in her literary labors of 
half a century have been directed, as she herself 
says, to the education and elevation of women, 
and her latest writing, perhaps, that has met the 
public eye contains this characteristic paragraph : 

“And now let me dwell for a while ona subject 
which has interested me deeply, although it refers 
only to the use of a word. In the language of 
every-day life, is woman called by her rightful 
name? Is not this word woman, which belongs 
solely to the one who was created as man’s com- 
panion, almost forgotten, and the word female, 
which belongs equally to the lower animals, used 
in its place? Why should one sex retain the 
name of man, and the adjectives masculine, manly, 
etc., which belong solely to him, while the other 
sex is restricted to one word which must be shared 
with the lower orders of creation? Examine the 
Bible ; there it will be found’ that femade is used 
in reference to woman only nine times, and then 
only in contradistinction to man as male; while 
the name of woman has great importance in its 
frequent use. The old poets, Spenser, Chaucer, 
etc., never employed this word. Shakspeare 
never used it; and it was evidently an innovation 
of later years. True, it is only a word; but in 





this case, as in many others, the real object of 
attack was not a word, but an idea, 

“T believe that the word female, as used for 
woman, degraded her; and under that belief, I 
have for many years argued and written against 
its use, and entreated that the honored word 
woman, and the adjectives which belony solely to 
her, womanly, feminine, etc. might be substituted. 
Many able writers have taken the same view; and 
the result has been that the objectionable word is 
fast disappearing from general use. Schools and 
colleges for women are no longer'entitled Female 
Colleges, Seminaries, etc.; but Girls’ Schools, 
Young Ladies’ Seminaries, Woman’s Colleges, or 
simply without a distinctive epithet, as Vassar 
College. I can hardly express to my readers the 
pleasure which this change has brought to me.” 

An authoress of nearly ninety has sufficient ex- 
cuse for retiring from the field; but we do not 
wonder that Mr. Godey, in his leave-taking of the 
readers of the Lapy’s Book, should have said: 
“For forty-one years we have been associated 
with our good friend Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, with 
whom we have never had, in any one instance, a 


serious misunderstanding. We part from her with . 


deep regret.” 

The concluding words were doubtless echoed 
by the old-time readers of the Lapy’s Book to 
whom its venerable editor seemed a long-familiar 
friend, and as much a part of the MAGAZINE as 
its printed pages. 

After her retirement from her editorial labors, 
Mrs. Hale tontinued to reside with her daughter 
in the city of her adoption. She’ retained a deep 
interest in the benevolent works to which she had 
been devoted, and sought to aid them as long as 
the increasing infirmities of age permitted. After 
an almost painless illness of a few months’ dura- 
tion she passed away, on the thirtieth of April last. 
Her remains repose in Laurel Hill Cemetery, be- 
side those of a dearly loved daughter, who bore 
her own name, and resembled her in many of 
her qualities, and whose early death had been 
among the sharpest of the trials which she had 
had to endure. The constant faith and hope 
which sustained her through these trials were the 
strongest elements in that persevering energy 
which enabled her to achieve so much of good 
for her sex and her country. 





MATILDA OF SCOTLAND. 


QUEEN OF HENRY THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 


—— 


BY H. G. ROWE, 


It has been a fashion with the facts and ro- 
mances of the last century to speak of the days of 
chivalry as the world’s “ Golden Age”—so far, at 
least as the gentler sex were concerned—when the 
brave knight gladly risked his life on home battle- 
fields, or in deadly conflict with the Paynim in 
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far-off Palestine, happy if even in death his lips 
might press unsullied the scarf or pennon em- 
broidered by the fair fingers of his liege lady. 

But when we turn to the plain, unvarnished 
history of those times we find that there is a re- 
verse side to this romantic picture—a side that in 
the heart of any thoughtful, unprejudiced woman 
must awaken a feeling of profound thankfulness 
that her lot is cast in the unromantic nineteenth 
ratherthan the so-called romantic sixteenthcentury. 

We hear complaints on every side of the nar- 
rowness of the field of labor, both mental! and 
physical, open to woman. Our fore-mothers were 
considered learned enough if they could read their 
missals and write a legible hand. Indeed; as a 
noted French Duke of that day remarked, “A 
woman who knows enough to distinguish her own 
robe from her husband’s pourpoint knows quite 
enough for any station.” This was the popular 
idea of female education in the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries, while the only accomplishment 
taught to even the wives and daughters of the 
greatest nobles was that of ornamental needle- 
work, for which some masculine artist was re- 
quired to design and color the pattern. 

To-day, if any respectable woman receives an 
affront from some drunken rowdy ima street car 
or on the public thoroughfare the whole commu- 
nity feels itself outraged, and the rascal’s punish- 
ment is as prompt as it is merited. In the days 
of William the Conqueror and his immediate 
successors, English maidens of the highest—even 
of royal—birth were often forced to seek the 
shelter of a convent for protection from the’ law- 
less licentiousness of the Norman barons; whose 
knightly vows never prevented them from taking 
advantage of undefended innocence, even in the 
highest families of the kingdom. 

Considering this state of things, it is not strange 
that the Queen of Scotland, Margaret Atheling 
should, on her death-bed, have consigned her two 
fatherless daughters, Matilda and Mary, to the 
charge of their aunt Christina, Abbess of Rumsey, 
with whom they remained for several years, being 
carefully instructed by the nuns in the arts of 
reading, writing, and needlework—a formidable 
list of accomplishments for those days. 

The abbess was especially anxious that her 
beautiful niece, the princess Maxilda, should be- 
come a nun, and in pursuance of that design she 
forced'her to wear the black veil of their order at 
all times and places—a badge that seems to have 
been particularly distasteful to the young lady 
herself, who, while willing to, use it as a shield 
against unwelcome suitors, evidently had not the 
least intention of taking upon herself the vows of 
perpetual maidenhood. 

“It has been said, and probably with truth, that 
the real reason for Matilda’s repugnance to be- 
coming a votaress was that she had already seen 
and loved Henry Le Beauclerc, the handsomest 





and most accomplished prince of his day; but 
when, upon his accession to the English throne, he 
demanded her hand in marriage, the abbess, 
enraged at’ the ideaof the hated Norman thus 
strengthening himself by an alliance with a Saxon 
princess, declared vehemently that her niece had 
already taken upon herself the vows of a nun, and 
could not lawfully be given in marriage even to a 
king. 

But Henry’s heart was set upon the marriage, 
and he wrote to the learned Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to advise and assist him in the 
matter. By this wise prelate’s advice, a’ council 
of the Church was convened, that carefully ques+ 
tioned the young lady herself upon: the subject, 
before coming to a decision. 

Matilda acknowledged having worn the veil as 
a protection. 

“Itis true,” she said, “I wore it to excuse my- 
self from unsuitable marriages, and because my 
aunt: compelled me to. But as soon as I withdrew 
from her sight, I always threw itoff and trampled 
upon it.” 

This explanation proved satisfactory, and the 
princess was declared by the holy fathers at lib- 
erty to wed the king, if she chose—a liberty that 
in spite of her love for him, she seemed in no 
haste to avail herself of. Indeed, the shameless 
immoralities of that prince’s bachelor life, would 
naturally make a pure-hearted, innocent maiden 
shrink from accepting his offered hand, although 
her own. heart might plead ever so strongly in his 
favor. 

Meanwhile, all who were connected with the 
Saxon line, importuned Matilda to become the 
bond'of aliiance between the two hitherto alien 
races. 

“If thou persistest in thy refusal,’’ they urged, 
piteously, “the enmity between the Saxon and 
Norman races will be eternal; human blood will 
never cease to flow.’’ 

Overcome by their entreaties, Matilda at length 
consented to the marriage; but only on condition 
that Henry should confirm her:mother’s people in 
all their ancient laws and privileges, as established 
by Alfred and ratified by Edward the Confessor 
—a charter that formed the model and precedent 
for the great Magna Charta. A» hundred copies 
of this digest were carefully written out and de- 
posited in the monasteries of the kingdom ; but 
when: in the reign of John, they were sought for 
by the leagued barons, only one could be found, 
upon which the great charter of English liberty 
was modeled. 

Immediately upon her marriage, Matilda es- 
tablished her court at London, much to the joy 
of the people, as, for thirty-five years, the me- 
tropolis had been debarred from the acvantages 
of a resident court; the wife of the Conqueror 
having, when in England, held her state at West- 
minster. 
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Matilda’s charities were of the most extensive 
character. She sometimes—infected by the pre- 
vailing religious fervor of her day—so far re- 
laxed her queenly dignity, as to wash and kiss the 
feet of filthy beggars in the churches, at Lent, her- 
self barefoot and clad in sackcloth, thus prac- 
tically exemplifying her early education received 
among the religious enthusiasts of Rumsey. 

Matilda built the first arched bridge ever seen 
in England, which stands to this day, spanning 
the river Lea, at Oldford, a monument of her 
wisdom and beneficence. She also built Bow 
Bridge at Stratford, and Channel’s Bridge over a 
tributary of the Lea; bestowing, at the same 
time, several manors and a mill toward keeping 
them in repair. 

Not content with these public improvements, 
the wise minded queen directed her attention to 
the making and repairing of roads; thus aiding 
and encouraging the merchants, who were obliged 
to transport their goods, with great cost and risk, 
through the then wild and dangerous country 
which, with the exception of the four great Ro: 
man highways, boasted nothing better than mere 
cart tracks and footpaths through wild morasses 
and desolate moors and heaths. 

Naturally, the benevolent consideration shown 
by the queen to the hitherto oppressed and down- 
trodden Saxons, awakened the jealousy and 
hatred of the proud Norman barons, whom her 
equitable laws now held in check, and they in- 
sultingly styled her “the Saxon woman,” while 
they spared neither ridicule nor abuse of her 
person and actions. 

In derision of the conjugal affection existing 
between the royal pair, they nick-named them 
“ Leofric and Godiva,” always calling them so 
when not in their presence—a bit of malicious 
wit that very certainly had no power to harm its 
objects. Wherever Matilda could exert an influ- 
ence in affairs of state she is invariably found upon 
the side of peace, and it was to her pacific interven- 
tion that many of the feuds that were constantly 
rising between Henry and his elder brother, Duke 
Robert, were healed without an appeal to arms. 
On one occasion only we read that the gentle sup- 
plications of Henry’s beloved Queen were in vain. 

The king’s favorite, Archbishop Anselm, de- 
termined on enforcing the celibacy of the lower 
orders of the Anglo-Saxon clergy, who had here- 
tofore been allowed to marry, and sternly ex- 
communicated all of the married clergy. 

Two hundred of these unfortunate men, bare- 
foot, but clad in their clerical robes, marched in 
doleful procession to meet the king and queen in 
the streets of London, where, with cries and tears, 
they implored him to redress their wrongs. 

Henry only treated their petition with insults, 
while Matilda, mingling her tears with their own, 
sadly assured them that she dared not interfere in 
their case. 








Whenever the king was absent on his numer- 
ous warlike expeditions, he left his kingdom in 
the care of his beloved and trusted consort, and it 
was on one of these occasions that she employed 
herself in superintending the alteratiens and im- 
provements that converted the hunting seat of 
William the Conqueror at New Windsor into that 
grand and beautiful structure now known as 
Windsor Castle. 

Nor was Matilda’s influence felt alone in matters 
of great publicimportance. The tender femininity 
of her own character, the womanly sweetness with 
which she discharged her duties as wife and 
mother, had the best possible effect upon her own 
sex throughout the kingdom. Even the jealous 
Norman nobles who had begun by scoffing at the 
modest virtues of the “ Saxon woman,” succumbed 
in time to her gentle influence, and the Norman 
families began gradually to imitate the more 
peaceful pursuits of their Saxon neighbors, Ladies 
of the highest rank interested themselves in affairs 
of the dairy and poultry yard without the least 
detriment to their dignity, 

The wife of Hugh Lupus, the king’s own cousin, 
kept a large herd of kine, and was noted for her 
Cheshire cheeses, three of which she once sent as 
a most acceptable present to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

In 1117 another revolt in Normandy called 
Henry away from his kingdom and queen, and he 
never saw her aguin. She died in her palace of 
Westminster, patient and gentle to the last, and 
was buried in the Abbey where her illustrious 
lord was afterwards interred. 

Never, perhaps, has a Queen of England better 
merited the title of the “good queen” that her 
subjects, Saxon and Norman, all united in bestow- 
ing upon her at the last. Wise, gentle, beneficent, 
a true, loving woman, and a noble queen, there 
are few in whose public and private characters so 
few flaws are to be found as in the beautiful and 
virtuous wife of the First Henry. 

A munificent patroness of poetry and poets, 
the tribute of one of the most noted bards of her 
day may be quoted as a true picture of this ex- 
cellent queen: 

“Success ne'er sat exulting in her eye, 

Nor disappointment caused the frequent sigh ; 

Beauty nor made her vain, nor sceptre proud, 

Nor titles taught to scorn the meaner crowd ; 


Supreme humility was awful grace, 
And her best charm a bashfulness of face.” 


. 
— 


AsPIre.—Take this wise lesson. Aspire to the 
high places, and leave those you now have for 
other beginners. Aspire, but remember that you 
shall win them only by present content, and by 
doing well what you have in hand. You reach 
them only because you have more than filled your 
present place. If, because you think yourself too 
good or too big for it, you deckne its duties, you 
will simply demonstrate your unfitness for it. 
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FOR HER LOVE’S SAKE. 
(See /ilustration.) 





BY ELLEN MAY, 

In the year 1875, there was no belle in New 
York society more courted and flattered than Mrs. 
Gordon Delmaine, the widow of the great iron mer- 
chant, who kindly left her something over half a 
million dollars to console her for his loss. \ He 
was sixty-eight when he died and his wife twenty- 
two, and yet it had been a happy four years they 
had spent together, and the petted wife made a 
truly mourning widow. But she was young, 
beautiful and accomplished, and after three years 
of seclusion it was not unnatural or monstrous 
that she entered society again with a full appreci- 
ation of all its pleasures, and a brilliancy of 
beauty only heightened by three years spent at 
her country seat on the Hudson, in quiet retire- 
ment, with only such amusement as was afforded 
by riding, driving or walking, out-doors, and her 
piano, library and work-basket in the house. 

I was her companion, her salaried friend, who 
gave propriety to her continuing to reside in her 
old home. I was past fifty years old, many years 
widowed, without money or friends, but Lois 
Delmaine took me into her warm, loving heart, 
and my life was one of unalloyed happiness until 
her three years of widowhood completed, Mrs. 
Delmaine returned to society. 

Then I trembled for her happiness. I knew 
from many confidential talks that her affection for 
her husband had been more like that of a child 
for a father, than that perfect sympathy of taste 
and feeling that makes the ideal married life, sel- 
dom, alas, realized. 

Yet she was the most loving woman I ever 
knew, overflowing with affection for all who 
came within the circle of her friendship. She 
was the most thoughtful mistress to all her ser- 
vants, a true friend in any trouble. She was a 
generous, tender friend in social circles, and full 
of noble impulse to help in all works of charity. 
Ithink the words perfectly womanly, describe her 
best, for while I am sure there were the elements 
of a heroine in her, had they ever. been. called 
forth ; she was essentially feminine in all her 
dainty habits, her gentle manners, and the sweet, 
low voice habitual to her, 

The first winter in New York was around of 
gayety, and my poor head was fairly dazed with 
the constant succession of pleasure parties. Pop- 
ular in her own circle, with large wealth at her 
sole command, Lois Delmaine was at once the 
cynosure of all eyes, a belle by right of her amia- 
bility and many accomplishments, as well as by 
her beauty, at once brilliant and winning. Balls 
succeeded parties, concert followed opera, morn- 
ing receptions were varied by high teas, til] I, for 
one, was glad when June came and we all flitted 
back to our country home. 





But there were changes there too. Every long- 
closed bed-room had been put in habitable order, 
the stable made ready for those who brought their 
own horses, new servants engaged, and “ open 
house”’ the order of the day. No less than twenty 
guests at a time made the house and lawn bright, 
and there was a constant change of visitors, one 
going and another coming. 

It needed just such quick and loving eyes as 
mine to find out that there was one, more than 
another, a favorite with the hostess; but 7 knew 
that Dr. Graham’s step was the one that called the 
color to her cheek, the smile to her lips, while yet 
he was too far away to know his coming was ex- 
pected. 

His mother was a cousin of Gordon Delmaine’s, 
a little old lady of precise manner and almost 
Quaker-like simplicity of dress, but one Lois de- 
lighted to honor, She had visited us before this 
gay summer, and Lois was careful of her comfort 
and tenderly loving in her manner. But “ Her- 
bert’? was but a name to us in those days. We 
knew that he had attained some eminence in his 
profession, and was traveling with an invalid uncle 
in Europe. We saw extracts from his letters, and 
were convinced that “ my boy,” as his mother 
fondly called him, was worthy of the devoted love 
she gave him. In every line of his many letters 
could be read the proof of a cultivated inte¥ect 
and a noble nature. 

But he never came to us until the summer of 
which I am writing. Mrs. Graham was visiting 
Lois when her son returned from Europe, and 
Lois insisted upon his being invited to come di- 
rectly to us. 

“ You promised me three months, Aunt Mary,” 
she said to the old lady, “and I am not to be de- 
frauded in this way. There is a lovely room just 
across the hall from your own that is yawning with 
vacancy, and that shall be Dr, Graham's.” 

So our new guest came, and won attention from 
the first by his total want of resemblance to the 
fashionable men who had found time to accom- 
pany wives, sisters or mothers in. their visits to 
Mrs. Delmaine.. They were devoted to croquet, 
to waltzing, flirting, singing, and small talk. Dr. 
Graham gave one the impression of towering over 
them all. He was a noble-looking man, tall, 
well proportioned and dignified, with a strong 
face, broad of brow and well featured, With 
this commanding presence he was one who was 
earnest of purpose, giving his heart to his profes- 
sion, and, while he could dance, play croquet, 
or talk small talk, he evidently considered social 
duties merely as amusements, and set far away 
from life’s realities. You never imagined, as was 
the case with many others, that he was giving his 
whole soul to frivolities. 

We are often deceived in our expectations of 
what will please or repel another person, and I 
thought there could be little attraction for my 
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bright, winsome Lois, in this grave, almost stern, 
man. But he had not been in the house a week 
before I knew that he loved his hostess, and that 
his love was returned, although Lois fought every 
inch of the ground against her own heart. 

“ T will never marry again,” she said again and 
again to me in those summer weeks. “ I am ac- 
customed to luxury and have a horror:of poverty, 
and when I marry I lose everything here. Mr. 
Delmaine willed his entire property to his nephew 
if I marry, and I save nothing from my income. 
No love can repay me for the loss of my home, my 
wealth !” 

And she tried to think she believed this, while 
I could see how the struggle between her love and 
her prudence wore upon her. 

There was no secret in Mr. Delmaine’s will, 
and all those who knew his widow, knew what she 
forfeited by a second marriage; and yet Lois had 
more than one offer that summer. She was a 
woman to win love, pure and tender, and no 
coquette ; so while she made no effort to conquer 
hearts, they yielded to her beauty and grace, and 
she grieved to turn them away. 

Last of all, when September was half gone, I 
saw her enter the drawing-room one morning to 
meet Dr. Graham, by his own request, and I knew 
what he wished to say to her. He had wooed 
her with the earnest purpose he threw into his 
life-work, never heeding that his devotion was ap- 
parent to all, never baffled by the cordial friend- 
liness she assumed to cover deeper feeling. Did 
he read the truth, and know'shé loved him? I 
cannot tell, although it seemed impossible that 
two such hearts could have remained. closed to 
each other. 

I was in my own room busied with some sew- 
ing, when looking from the window I saw Dr. 
Graham walk rapidly toward the river, bis head 
bowed upon:his breast and his whole appearance 
that of a man in profound dejection, A moment 
later Lois entered my room, her face pale as death, 
her eyes brilliant with feverish light. 

“ You know me better than any one else,” she 
said, abruptly. “Do you think me a coquette ?” 

“T do not,” I answered, positively. 

“Do you think I would encourage a noble, true 
man’s love, only to spurn it?” : 

“ Has any one accused you of that?” I asked. 

“No, no! He says I never gave him any rea- 
son to count himself more than my friend, but—” 
and she wrung her hands together—* I may have 
let him see—” 

“What ?”’ I whispered, drawing her into my 
arms. 

“That I love him!” she answered. “I love 
him, and I have sent him away. And he! Oh, 
I never knew what a man’s love was, till I heard 
him tell me. He would die forme! I know he 
would, and I—I cannot give up mere wealth for 
him !” 





“ But he is not a poor man,” I urged. 

“No, his wife would live in comfortable re- 
spectability. I hate comfortable respectability ; 
one, or at most two servants, personal supervision 
of beefsteaks and potatoes, turning old dresses to 
make new ones. I was intended for just the life 
I-have, without care and with every luxury at my 
command, I will not think of Herbert Graham 
again !”’ 

At dinner time, Mrs. Graham told us that her. 
son had gone to New: York, to see about opening 
the house for their return to the city. If she knew 
of the morning’s scene, she did not speak of it, 
but was her sweet placid self during the few re- 
maining days of her stay. For her son did not 
return, writing for her to join him in New York.’ 

Was it self reproach that made Lois even more 
tender than usual to the dear old lady during 
the few remaining days of her stay? Whatever 
the motive, she was very devoted and very loving. 

In October we were alone again, talking of a 
return to the city during the winter. But the days 
passed away, the weeks became months, Christ- 
mas was over, and still Lois made one excuse af- 
ter another for remaining at home. She was very 
quiet, unlike herself, for she had been before al- 
ways cheerful, if not gay. But she was depressed 
in those autumn and winter days, after Herbert 
Graham left us. I,-who ‘watched her as carefully 
as it was possible to do, without her suspecting 
my anxiety, saw that she would often seem to be 
practicing an odd sort of experimental self-denial, 
wearing no jewelry, rising early, following me 
about the house when I was giving orders to the 
servants, or busied about little household matters 
I would not trust to less experienced hands than 
my own. 

She asked me many questions, too, about econ- 
omy in housekeeping, which I answered as gravely 
as if I did not suspect any motive beyond mere 
curiosity. 

But I was surprised when spring opened to hear 
a proposition she made that seemed oddly out of 
keeping with her impulsive nature. 

“T want to try how I like housekeeping,” she 
said to me one brilliant May morning. “ Not this 
luxurious cast/e-keeping, with a staff of servants, 
but real practical Aome life ; suppose we play we 
are poor, as the children say, and take a cottage 
for the summer, where we can live with one ser- 
vant, and wear print dresses ; receive no company, 
and practice making pies ?” 

I smiled, but she was thoroughly in earnest. 
“ Before I was married,” she continued, “I used 
to spend my summers with an old aunt, who lived 
ina cottage on the L—— river. She had two 


boats she hired out by the hour, and at the back 
of the house was a wharf and porch jutting out 
upon the river, where I spent hours reading 
poetry and watching the rowing, for the mver 
there is too narrow for any vessel larger than a 
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row boat. That little cottage is my very own, for 
my aunt left it to me, and every summer my lawyer 
rents it to some one who hires out the two boats 
and takes a boarder or two. It is vacant all 
winter, but is furnished. Suppose we go there ?” 

I saw that under the half laughing proposition 
she was thoroughly in earnest, and said the scheme 
appeared to me in every way delightful. 

But when we were actually in the house, I felt 
doubtful about the result of the experiment. 
Would love suffice to make the life endurable to 
one who had been so long accustomed’ to luxury ? 
Well I knew that Lois was testing her own heart, 
her own power to resign her wéalth for love’s 
sake. 

It was touching and pretty to watch her efforts 
and her successes ; to see her in a print dress and 
white apron studying culinary mysteries, washing 
dishes, sweeping floors, or working inthe garden. 

The boats were hired out by a man who took 
them for the summer, and Lois had nothing to say 
about them. 

But she would often sit for hours.upon the 
porch she had described to me, reading and 
watching the river. I could see her from the 
window of our little sitting room, afid my heart 
was full of gratitude as I noted how her eyes filled 
with happy light, how her lips smiled often, as if 
the problem of life were being pleasantly solved. 
The sofi color came back to her cheek, and the 
sadness that had shadowed hersweet facé gave 
way to a new beauty of cheerfulness, unlike: the 
vivacity of the preceding summer, but full of 
placid happiness. 

“Tt will all come right,” I thought, assured 
in my own heart that love was better than riches. 

June and July were of the past, and August 
was making the sky brilliant, when one afternoon 
at sunset I heard the dip and splash of oars, and 
presently a voice asking : 

“ Would you fill my cup for me?” 

I looked out to see Lois standing up, facing a 
lad, standing in a row boat, who had dropped his 
oars to hold out a tin cup to her. There was a 
pitcher of iced lemonade upon the bench, and 
probably the petitioner thought it water, 

But as Lois took the cup, she lifted her eyes to 
meet those of a second passenger in the little boat. 
The cup dropped to the floor, and both hands were 
extended to make more. impressive the saluta- 
tion. 

“Dr, Graham! How glad I am to see you! 
No, you shall have none of my lemonade, but 
come in and taste my tea and peaches.” 

He hesitated but a moment. Something in her 
pleading eyes, the tremulous lips, was too strong 
for him to resist, and presently he entered the room 
where I sat, followed by his companion, both 
apologizing for lack of coats and evening costume, 
but both keenly appreciative of the tempting re- 
past we improvised for their benefit. 





They left us when the moon rose, but the next 
morning I was not altogether dumb with amaze- 
ment to see Dr. Graham inrfaultless attire walking 
up to our front door. 

Lois saw him alone, but after he left she came 
to me, with her eyes shining with clear sweet ra- 
diance, and her voice full of happiness, to 
whisper: 

“ He loves ‘me still, and I will be his wife in 
October.” 

I am still Lois Graham’s most intimate friend, 
and I know that never for one hour has my dar- 
ling regretted the day when she gave up her 
wealth and splendid house to be the beloved wife, 
the careful housekeeper who makes the sunlight 
of Dr. Graham's home, 


>. 
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THE VALLEY OF REST. 


BY KATE CROSBY. 

You speak of that “‘ yalley of rest,"’ 

That wonderful land so fair, 
That beauteous vale of the blest 

Where hearts have no trouble nor care ; 
That country of fadeless bloom, 

Which lies o’er the river so dark, 
That river of blackness and gloom, 

Whose waves noships ever mark, 
Whose fathomless depths you pass o’er, 

Whose turbulent waves you must breast, 
Ere you come-to that beautiful shore, 

Ere you enter that valley of rest. 








You tell me all this and much more, 
In words of melodious tone; 
Yet in reaching that beautiful shore, 
Must I pass through the river alone ? 
Must I feel the cold wavés o’er me creep ? 
Must I battle with horrors unguessed ; 
Will .no one, my hand in gentle clasp keep, 
*Till I stand in the vale of the blest ? 
Will no tender voice bid me gaze through the mist, 
Beyond the black waters, which cover my breast ? 
No, arm Strong and loving, I cannot resist, 
Help*me upward and on, to the valley of rest? 
Oh! I cannot believe it, I wi// not indeed, 
The terror’s too great; the river's too wide, 
The water's too high, too great isthe need 
Of some one to help me gain the bright side. 
There is One who has felt the horrors of death, 
Standing helpful and true, by yoursice evermore, 
He watches you breathing your tremulous breath, 
Ere you step in that river, which you must pass 
o'er, 
He sees through the blackness, and gloom, and the 
mist, 
He sees the bright light from the land of the blest, 
Thank God! the dark waters His arm ne'er resist, 
And we stand safe with Him in that valley of rest. 





ABSENCE destroys small passions, and increases 
great ones; as the wind extinguishes tapers and 
kindles fires. 
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>WORK DEPARTMENT 4< 


Fig. 1. 


Fics. 1 AND 2,—CIRCULAR TABLE. 


Circular table .of black polished wood, with 
tray to hold a flower-pot. Round the table is a 
lambrequin of gray cloth, which is embroidered 
according to the patterf given in Fig. 1. The out- 
lines are worked in chain-stitch, with two shades 
of brown silk, edged with gold cord. The raised 
spots are worked with several shades of brown 











silk in satin stitch edged with black silk, and the 
scollops in button-hole stitch of black silk. The 
larger flowers are worked with several shades of 
pink silk, and the smaller ones with blue and 
white, The stamina are embroidered with knot- 
ted stitch in gold thread, and the tendrils and 
leaves with several shades of olive green. A 
thick black silk cord hides the sewing on of the 
lambrequin, 
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Fig. 2. 
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Fic. 3.—PINCUSHION, 
Stuffed with bran and covered with pink and 
white satin. The pink satin sections are em- 
broidered with white silk in feather and chain- 
stitch, and sewn to the white sections, a. gold 


Fig. 3. 





braid concealing the seam. Down the white satin 
is a line of pink chenille. Round the loweredge 
is a box-pleated ruching of satin ribbon, sewn on 
with pink chenille. At the top of the cushion, 
bows and ends of pink satin ribbon. 


Figs. 4 AND 5.—WALL BASKET. 


This basket can be made of any size desired ; 
the back and front are cut out im cardboard, which 
are covered with quilted and wadded satin, and 


Fig. 4. 





then ornamented with a valance, giving full 

working size in Fig. §. Our model is lined with 

cerise satin; the valance is cream cloth, embroid- 
Pig. 5. 





ered with cerise silk and gold thread, The fringe 
is cream silk and gold thread. The whole is 
| trimmed round with cream and cerise cord. 


A SADDLE-CLOTH Can be easily made by first pro- 
curing a pattern of the right shape from a saddler. 
Then take black cloth and e¢ut out from pattern, 
add a bordering of scarlet pinked out, and the 
owner’s monogram or initials embroidered or ap- 








pliqué with scarlet on black in the corners. 
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Fics. 6, 7 AND 8.— WAISTBAND. 
(Embroidery). 

Waistbands are to be much worn this season, 
and embroidered ones are likely to be very fash: 
ionable. The two designs, Figs. 6 and 7, are in- 
tended for either silk or crewel embroidery) and 
the manner of making up the belt.is givem 


8. The lining is kid, so as to Ba fio 32 28 
broidery. : 


FIGs. 9 AND 10. _NIGHT-DRESS SACHET, 
Made of Java canvas and worked in cross-stitch 
from design as given in Fig: 10, ~ The sachet is 
in the shape of an envelope folded over and is 





Pie Fig. 


one-half a yard in width and three-eighths of a 
yard in depth. The design is worked in a color 
to correspond with the room im whieh ‘it is te be 
used; it is edged afl around with antique lace. 


. 
- 


Fic. 11.-EMBROIDERED CHATR. 

The chair Shown in Fig. 11, is at present one 
of the most fashionable shapes for additional 
chairs in a drawing-room, ‘Phe sides.and ‘front 

are of velvet, trimmed with a rich fringe. The 
back and seat are worked in with silk in cross- 
stitch on Roman Satin, which can be purchased ia 
many different colors. A set pattern in Beglin 
work may be substituted if preferred, ora" Stripe | 
worked on satin in art embroidery, 
VOL, xXcIx.—6, 





Fics. 12 AND 13.—MAT, 


To be worked on cloth of two shades, scarlet 
forming the outer edge, gray the centre. It is to 
be worked in art embroidery in gold, black, green, 
blue’ and white silk; the edges pinked and fin- 
ished off with colored silk tassels. Full working 





size is given in Fig. 13. 
» FANCY LETTERS. 
(See colored design in front of book.) 


Alphabets of fancy letters, to be embroidered, 
suitable for pillow-eases, napkins, handkerchiefs, 











towels, ete, These letsérs are to be worked in 
11. 


satin stitch, the small alphabet entirely so, the 
larger one only on the outer exige, the inner part 
to be filled in with dots with minute cotton. These 
‘letters can ‘be'worked all in white or speckled 
with color to correspond with the borders of the 
articles embroidered. They can also be used for 
silk émbroidery if desired, and cannot fail to be 
a useful and delightful = to our lady readers. 





A PRETTY carriage rug can be made of oatmeal 
cloth, or of. stri linen cloth of écru shades. 
“The monogram of the owner is best worked in the 
_ centre, with a handsome design at each corner, 
which need not be carried all. round, such as 
autumn leaves in» brown and greenish brown 
‘tones, with convolvulus and brambles, the mono- 





gram in shades of golden brown. 
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“+t RECIPES FOR PIcNic PARTIES.:> 


BAKED LOBSTER, 
Ingredients.—Lobster, 
Butter, 
Cayenne pepper, 
Three spoonfuls of pounded cracker. 
Chop the meat, mix the cracker with it, and put. to 
it a dressing of butter, size of an egg, melted, a little 
Cayenne pepper, and a little vinegar, also braid into 
the butter the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs ; put 
this into a dish, and over the top put a little 
pounded cracker and bits of butter. Bake about 
twenty minutes, or till brown on top; eaten hot or 
cold, and is very nice. 
CHICKEN CROQUETTES. 
dngredients.—Chicken and ham, 
Four eggs, 
Two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
Mustard, 
Vinegar. 
Chop the chicken (not too fine), also a little nice 
ham; then braid together the yolks of the eggs 
(boiled very hard) with the oil; when smooth add a 
little made mustard, vinegar, and, should it not be 
salty enough from the ham, add a little salt; stir this 
mixture well avd add the meat. Have ready some 
thin slices of bread, buttered, and put some of the 
mixture between two slices; very nice. 
MIROTON OF VEAL, 
lngredients.—Cold veal and ham, 
Two onions, 
Salt, pepper, 
A little cream, 
Two eggs, 
Bread crumbs. 
Chop the meat very fine, and mix with the bread 
crumbs, which should be soaked in a little milk and 
squeezed dry ; chop the onions fine (if large, one is 
sufficient) ; add salt, pepper and cream; put these 
ingredients on the fire ; when hot, add the eggs; put 
it into a mould, and bake in an oven till brown; 
when cold, cut in slices, and use between bread, as 
sandwiches. 
LEMON TARTS. 
Jngredients.—Two large lemons, 
One cup of sugar, 
Two eggs, 
Butter size of an egg. 
Grate the peel from the lemon, and press the juice 
over the sugar; beat the ingredients together, and 
let them simmer a few moments on the fire. Have 
ready puff paste, made as tarts, and when the 
mixture begins to cool, fill the tarts with it, 
COCOANUT PATTIES, 
Ingredients.—One grated cocoanut, 
One pound of sugar, 
Half pound of flour, 
Quarter pound of Dates 
Four eggs, 
Teacup of milk, 
Half teaspoonful of salt, 
Teaspoonful of soda. 
Mix these ingredients (except cocoanut) thoroughly 
together, then add the cocoanut; line your patty- 
pans or any small dishes with a nice paste ; fill with 
the mixture, and bake a delicate brown, 








MOcK MINCE TARTS. 
lugredients,—Two crackers, 

One cup of boiling water, 

One cup of sugar, 

Juice and rind of one lemon, 

One cup of chopped raisins. 
Mix these ingredients together, and bake them in 
rich puff paste like covered tarts, They are very 
nice, and cenvenient. to have in summer for picnics 
or traveling. Bakea delicate brown, in a moderate 
oven, 

CURRY LOBSTER. 

Ing? edients,—Lobster, 

Two spoonfuls of flour, 

One of curry powder, 

Cup of cream, 

Butter, 

Pepper and salt. 
Take a cup of hot water, a piece of butter, the flour, 
curry powder, pepper and salt, and the soft portion 
ofthe lobster; stir this all together; add a cup of 
cream, and give it one boil; put it on the lobster, 


| which should be cut (but not fine), and let it simmer 


two minutes. Can be used cold fora picnic, or hot 
upon the table, 


SUGAR GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Five cups of flour, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Half cup of yellow ginger, 

Half teaspoonful soda. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream ; add the eggs 
well beaten, then milk with the soda dissolved in it, 
ginger and then flour, Bake in shallow pans about 
half an hour. 

RICH GINGERBREAD. 
Ingredienis,—One and a half pounds of flour, 

Three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 

Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 

Two eggs, 

One-fourth cup of molasses, 

One-fourth cup of milk, 

Half spoonful of soda, 

Tablespoonful of ginger, 

Little clove. 
Rub the flour, butter and sugar together, then make 
a hole in the middle of them, and put in the other 
ingredients, having well beaten the eggs; knead 
thoroughly with the hands, and roll thin on tin 
sheets. Bake quickly a delicate brown, 


PICNIC BUNS, 

Ingredients. —Eight ounces of butter, 

Fourteen ounces of flour, 

Six ounces of sifted sugar, 

Two eggs, 

Half a nutmeg, 

Teaspoonful of sifted ginger, 

Large spoonful of caraway seeds. 
Beat the butter to a cream; add the eggs, well 
beaten ; mix the other ingredients together and work 
them well into the butter; add a tablespoonful of 
flavoring essence. Bake in tin | patty pans, in a 
moderately hot oven, 
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MOLASSES COOKIES. 

/ngredients.—One pint of molasses, 

Half- pound of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of cold water, 

Two tablespoonfuls of dissolved soda, 

Flour, 

Ginger. 
Put the molasses and butter together; set them on 
the fire to warm slowly; add the water and soda, 
ginger to taste; then flour enough to roll out thin, 
Bake quickly in a moderate oven, 


SUPERIOR CAKE. 
Ingredients,—One cup of butter, 
‘Two and a half cups of sugar, 
Four cups of flour, 
Four eggs, 
One and a half cups of ground rice, 
One and a half cups of milk, 
Nutmeg, 
uice and peel of one lemon, 
easpoonful of soda. 
Beat butter and sugar together; add eggs, milk, 
rice and flour, then soda and spice ; grate the rind 
of lemon into the milk, and add the juice, Bake in 
pans in a quick oven, 


VICTORIA CAKES, 

Jngredients—One pound of flour, 

Half pound of butter, 

Half pound of sugar, 

Four eggs, 

Six tablespoonfuls of cream, 

Flavor with almond. 
Beat the butter and sugar to a cream ; add the eggs, 
cream and flour; beat all well, and drop from a 
spoon on to a floured tin; sift sugar over them, and 
bake quickly, 


DELAWARE BISscUuIrT. 
/ngredients.—One pound of sugar, 

Three quarters of a pound of flour, 

Eight eggs. 
Mix the eggs (leaving out the whites of three) and 
sugar together, then flour, beat well, flavor with 
almond; drop in tin sheets with a dessert spoon ; 
bake quickly; make a frosting of the whites of the 
eggs and powdered sugar, and when the cakes are 
cold, put it over the top, 


ITALIAN CREAM. 

dngredients,—Three pints of cream, 

White sugar, 

Lemon or vanilla, 

One paper of gelatine, 

Yolks of eight eggs. 
Mix the cream, flavoring, sugar and gelatine ; put 
on the fire, and stir constantly till it boils ; beat the 
yolks well, and stir into the boiling cream (or milk, 
if cream cannot be had), strain into moulds, and let 
it remain on ice till very cold ; serve with sugar and 
cream, 


IcE CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One quart of milk. 

One quart of cream, 

One pound of sugar, 

Six eggs. 
Put milk and cream over a slow fire ; when ready to 
boil, stir in sugar and eggs, strain while hot; when 
cool add flavoring ; when quite cold it is ready for 
freezing. 








SHERBET. 
dngredients, c Hiehs ounces of garbonate soda, 
Six ounces of tartaric acid, 
Two pounds of fine sugar, 
Three drachms of essence of lemon. 


"Mix these ingredients well together, being careful 


that the powders are very dry before mixing ; put it 
in a wide-mouthed bottle closely corked. Put two 
teaspoonfuls into half a pint of water; stir briskly, 
and drink while foaming. 


NECTAR CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One gallon of water, 

Four pounds of white sugar, 

Four ounces of tartaric acid, 

Four tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Whites of four eggs. 
Beat these ingredients well together, then boil them 
for three minutes ; let the mixture cool, and then add 
one ounce of essence of lemon; when using, take 
one-third of the syrup to two-thirds of water, and 
add a little super-carbonate of soda. 


CREAM BEER. 
Ingredients.—Two ounces of tartaric acid, 
Two pounds of white sugar, 
Three pints of water, 
One lemon. 


Boil these ingredients together five minutes ; when 
nearly cold, add the whites of three eggs well beaten, 
with a cup of flour, and half an ounce of winter- 
green (checkerberry); bottle and keep in a cool 
place. Take two tablespoonfuls of this syrup to a 
glass of water, and add a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of soda to make it foam. 


CURRANT SHRUB, 

Ingredients.—One gallon of currant juice, 

Three pounds of white sugar, 

Orange peel or allspice. 
Press from fully ripe currants juice enough to make 
one gallon; add the sugar, put it on the fire, Jet it 
simmer slowly till the sugar is all dissolved; when 
cool add spice. A little of this put to iced water is 
a refreshing drink. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR, 
Ingredients.— Raspberries, 

Vinegar, - 

Sugar. 
Red raspberries, any quantity or sufficient to fill a 
stone jar nearly full, then pour upon them sufficient 


' vinegar to cover them; cover the jar closely, and set 


it aside for eight orten days; then strain through 
flannel or muslin, and add to the clear liquor one 
and a half pounds sugar to each pint, place over a 
fire and boil for a few minutes, allow it to cool, and 
then bottle for use. This makes, when mixed with 
water, a delightful summer drink, and is also very 
beneficial for convalescents. 

CURRANT JELLY. 
Ingredients.— ey 

Sugar. 
Strip your currants off the stem, and put them into 
a stone jar; set the jar into a pot of water, let the 
water boil around the jar until the juice is extracted 
from the currants, then strain the juice through a 
coarse muslin bag. To one pint of juice put one 
pound sugar; when dissolved let it boil, and skim 
it; when it stiffens, take it off. Boil it for about 
twenty minutes, 
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HoME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


The centre word, extending downwards, is the 
plural number of a delicious fruit. 
The upper line describes what is excessively dig- 


nified. 
The second is a substance used for scouring 


metals, 
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The third line is an article of attire. 

The fourth and middle line is a consonant, that 
by its name expresses an action. 

The fifth contains a very useful word. 

The sixth line denotes your equals. 

The seventh and base line means to own, 


OCTAGON PUZZLE, 


The octagon is composed of eight words of seven 
letters each. Each pointis formed by the same con- 
sonant, that begins and ends each word, 
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1. Drawn out. 2. Slandered. 
3- Spoiled, 4. Explained. 
5. Degraded. 6, Settled, 
7. Dethroned. 8. Sent by appointment. 
ENIGMAS, 
No, 1, 


I may be red, or I may be green, 

But will you guess what I do mean ? 
When ever and always I keep from sight, 
What you wish hid, you'll think me right: 
But when at a party I am found, 

I'm always sweet as I am round, 





No, 2. 
When vesper bells are ringing, 
And stilled is nature's mirth, 
You'll find me always lying 
Gently upon the earth. 


At morn, at eve, by moonlight, 
At your side you'll see me bend ; 
Whenever you do look aright, 
You'll find your constant friend, 


Gentle and soft and silent, 
I move at your beliest, 
Yet still by me the air is rent, 
When the fish-wife utters her shrill request, 


CHARADES. 
No. 1. 

My first is made from my second, yet my whole 
is composed of my second, after it is deprived of 
my first. Entire, | am the name of a pleasant and 
wholesome beverage. 

No. 2. 
My first is on the reindeer's head, 
My second is a measure, 
My whole is a pretty dance, 
That is always seen with pleasure. 


TRANSPOSITION. 

Entire 1am an ancient coin; curtailed I am a 
measure ; beheaded and transposed I am the most 
disagreeable of months ; transpose again and I fas- 
cinate ; beheaded I hurt; beheaded again I am a 
part of the human body; transposed I spoil; trans- 
posed again I am a quadruped; behead and I am a 
collegiate degree; beheaded finally I am the noonday. 


CONUNDRUM. 
When is a cook like the famous Captain Boyton? 
DECAPITATION. 

When I am whole I stand on one leg, when I am 
beheaded I stand on two, but beheaded again I 
stand upon four. 

TOWNS EXPRESSED ENIGMATICALLY. 

1. The name of a man and a place surrounded 
by water make a town in Pennsylvania. 

2. Not ancient and a haven for ships make a fash- 
ionable summer resort. 

3. An ancient weapon and a part of the head 
make a town both in Old and in New England. 

4. A conjunction and a preposition make a town 
in Massachusetts famous for its college. 

5. A boy's nickname, the beginning of learning, a 
little valley, an exclamation of reproach, and the 
first of letters, make the place 1 come from. 

WORD SQUARE. 

The following square is composed of five words 
consisting of five letters each. 

1. A board used for holding articles of domestic 
use, 
2. The dwelling of poverty. 

3. To escape by skill or artfulness, 
4. A shelf. 
5. Very swift, 
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GAMES. 
SNAP THE WHIP. i 

As an outdoor game for pleasant weather, the fol- 
lowing game is very popular, especially among boys, 
as it requires a great deal of running and severe ex- 
ercise. 

The whole party take places, standing in line 
abreast of each other, and firmly linking hands. The 
largest and strongest of the players stands at one 
end of the row and is styled the Handle. The line 
is graduated so that the smallest player stands at 
the other end, and is named the Snapper. When 
the line is formed the Handle startsto run, and the 
rest accompany him striving to keep abreast of him 
in an unbroken line. ‘The skill and success of the 
Handle depends upon his ability to run violently in 
one direction, and then suddenly change his course 
without warning, so as to snap the whip so vigor- 
ously as to break the line of his followers. 


THE LAME DUCK. 

This game is exceedingly popular in the school- 
yard, and is specially adapted as amusement for a 
large number of players. 

One of the number either volunteers to act as 
Lame Duck, or is chosen by any of the various 
methods of ‘ counting out" which are used to set- 
tle such matters of selection. A base is then prepared 
for the Duck by chalking in outline a square just 
large enough for him to stand upon with both feet. 
On this spot he takes his position, while all the rest 
of the players are drawn wp in line against a wall, 
or some other line at several yards distance. This 
line or wall is regarded as their base, and there they 
take their stand, holding fast to each other’s hands. 

The Duck gives warning by counting ten and then 
hops forward on one foot to meet his opponents. 
They at the same warning rush forward keeping 
their hands firmly linked to maintain a strong chain. 
The Duck, always on one foot, is at liberty to use 
his utmost force to break through the chain, but his 
opponents are not allowed to touch him, If he finds 
himself too weak, or otherwise ata disadvantage the 
Lame Duck may retreat unmolested back to his 
base, if he continue to hop on one foot, but when- 
ever he chances to put both feet to the ground the 
others may fall upon him, and drive him back to 
base in defeat and disgrace. If, however, while 
hopping, the Duck can break through the line of 
his opponents, he can instantly use both feet, and 
drive them back to their base in triumph, he being 
adjudged victor of the game. 

COUNSEL AND CRIMINAL. 

In this game one of the players is called the Crim- 
inal, and sits on a low stool in front of the other 
players, who are seated in a semicircle, excepting 
one, who is called the Counsel. The Counsel begins 
by saying, “ Illustrious judges, are you aware for 
what cause the accused is now placed before you?” 
The judges answer, “We are.” Then each one 
must whisper their charge to the Counsel, who re- 
peats them to the Criminal, saying, ‘‘ Some one ac- 
cuses you of such and such a thing. Can you 
name your accuser?” If she can, the accuser must 
pay a forfeit, and become Criminal next game; if she 
cannot guess, she must remain Criminal through the 
next game. It is the frs¢ player who is guessed 
that becomes Criminal, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE NO. 
Answer to Siar Pussie. 
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Answer to Picture-frame Pussile. 
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Charade.—Ass—ass—i—nation. 
Answers to Enigmas. 

1, Boa. 2. Post. 
Transpositions.—Star, arts, rats, tars. 
Additions.—C, co., cow, cowl. 

A Literal Recipe.—Mass, mess, miss, moss, muss, 
Decapitation.—Whole, hole, Ole. 
Riddle.—Aspen, asp. 

Answer to Double Acrostic, 
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Answers to Word Square. 
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[TFERARY NOFICES, 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Phila. :— 

LIGHT IN DARK PLACES; or How the 
Camps Lived in Their Poverty. By Henry S. 
Drayton. 

A book written evidently with a purpose, and full 
of suggestion to those who are obliged to bear the 
burden of poverty. It is attractive and instructive 
to children, but older people will also find it full of 
hints of practical value on food, clothing, the care 
of children and economy. The aim of the writer 
evidently is to illustrate, by a series of new pictures, 
how a family in circumstances which the world 
deems needy, and even indigent, may secure a 
modicum of comfort for itself, actually experience 
much real enjoyment, and be instrumental in con- 
ferring solid benefits on those around it. A striking 
feature of the whole book is its naturalness. No- 
where is there any attempt to exaggerate ; the inci- 
dents are such as might occur daily in any of our 
large cities, but these incidents are invested with a 
graphic plainness and moral effect which give them 
an air of freshness, 





From Dick & FITZGERALD, New York ;— 
DICK'S RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 

NO.9. Acarefully compiled selection of Humor- 

ous, Pathetic, Eloquent, Patriotic and Senti- 

mental Pieces in Poetry and Prose, exclusively 
designed for Recitation or Reading. Edited by 

Wm. B., Dick. 

This last addition to “ Dick’s Recitations and 
Readings” will be found valuable to teachers and 
pupils in lessons on elocution and exhibitions. 
Declamation is so popular in every school that these 
little hand-books full of carefully selected specimens 
of choice literature are invaluable in every school 
library, 

THE HAMILTON SPEAKER, a collection of 
new and original extracts, especially arranged and 
adapted for reading, speaking, recitation, and 
elocutionary culture, for the use of high schools 
and colleges. Carefully arranged and critically 
compiled by Oliver E. Branch, A. Mi, of the New 
York Bar. 

The author has succeeded in producing what he 
claims to have attempted—a thoroughly practical 
and available Speaker. The book also contains 
some “Suggestions and Hints to Speakets’’ that 
will be found helpful to teachers and pupils, being 
founded upon the author’s own experience in teach- 
ing elocution and oratory. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J]. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

THE GREAT ITALIAN AND FRENCH 
COMPOSERS. By George T. Ferris. Apple- 
ton’s New Handy Volume Series. 

This book is a companion book to '' The Great 
German Composers,” published in the same series, 
and contains short but extremely interesting biog- 
raphies of Palestrina, Piccini, Paisiello, Cimarosa, 
Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, Cherubini, Philippe, 
Quinault, Lulli, Rameau, Gretry, Mehul, Spontini, 
Halevy, Boieldiew, Auber, Meyerbeer and Guonod. 
A THOROUGH BOQHEMIENNE. By Madame 

Charley Reyband. Appleton's New Handy 

Volume Series. 





A sprightly nouvelette, with some strongly drawn 
characters, but leaving a sketch of the heroine's 
career unfinished and unsatisfactory, 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. By 
ere Sturgis. Appleton’s New Handy Volume 


ries, 

A story of life in Venice, with cleverly drawn 
characters, and a most ideal love story, breathing 
of poetry, nature, artist life, and. constancy, and 
charmingly written. 

NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By J. Harris Patton, author of the 
“Concise History of the American People."’ 

A primer which the author states “is designed to 
give the people of the United States a concise ac- 
count of the resources that nature has bestowed upon 
their own land. From the mature of the subjects 
treated of, the information given becomes of inter- 
est to every citizen, and is not intended for one class 
of persons only—such as students who are about to 
finish their school or college education. Such 
being the case, care has been taken to combine two 
objects ; the one that, if required, this primer can be 
used as a class-book, and for that reason questions 
for the pupil's use have been added; the other, to 
construct the work in a form suited also to the 
general reader, and to avoid as much as possible the 
usual formality of the mere text book. 

BATHS AND BATHING; Health Primers, No. 
6, containing instructive, clearly written chapters 
on The Physiological Action of Baths, The Varie- 
ties of Baths, Bathing Localities, The Use of 
Baths, and A Visit to a Bath. 


From SAMUEL R, WELLS & Co., New York:— 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. By J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 

lated by Thos. Hartshorn, 

Revised edition with an appendix of notes by the 
translator, with letters from eminent physicians, and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States. 


From J; B. Lippincott & Co.,, Philadelphia :-— 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, a novel by the author of 

“ Phyllis,” "Molly Bawn,” etc. 

A book like the others by the same author, full of 
pleasant dialogue, witty and sarcastic, amd carrying 
a pleasing love story toa triumphant close. A book 
without much depth, but entertaining reading, and 
if ** frothy,” at least sparkling and fascinating froth. 
CASTLE HOHENWALD, a romance after the 

German of Adolph Stuckfuss, author of * Too 

Rich.”” By Mrs, A. L. Wister. 

Mrs. Wister's talented translations have made 
German life, domestic and social, very familiar to 
American readers; and this last production from her 
pen shows her usual jodgment and taste in its 
selection. It isa book full of intérest, and will 
prove pleasant reading for sojourners at summer 
resorts. 

From T. B, PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia -— 
DOURNOF ; a Russian Story. By Henry Greville, 

translated by Miss Marie Stewart. 

“ Dournof” was written in Russia during Madame 
Greville’s residence in St, Petersburg, and is a 
graphic story of Russian life, containing carefut 
studies of Russian character, which are most ad- 
mirable. 
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JULY, 1879. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 





In commencing our ninety-ninth volume of the 
LADY'S BOOK, we feel proud of the improvements 
the year 1879 shows in the time-honored periodical. 
With every issue we add something to the attractions 
of the magazine, and we challenge competition in 
our steel plate, our novelty page, our music, our 
d.agram, our fashions, our literary columns, our 
work department. Indeed, from the first page to 
the last, we can feei deserving of the encomiums 
lavished upon us by our large number of subscribers 
and the press of the entire country. 

Darley contributes to this number one of his 
groups of children, for which he stands unrivaled. 
* Darley’s Children” have long been considered 
gems of artistic excellence, and’ this scene of 
* Youthful Patriotism” will bear comparison with 
his best efforts. 

Our mammoth colored fashion plate, usuai, 
gives the latest styles in make and color for ladies’ 
dresses, and gives valuable help for costumes for 
fashionable summer resorts. 

A large alphabet, the letters forming which were 
designed expressly for the LADY'S Book, will be 
found useful for pillow-shams or household linen, 
while a smaller one is given for handkerchiefs, 
underwear, etc, 

The diagram pattern ofa little boy's suit will be 
pronounced by admiring mammas “ too cunning for 
anything,” as it is at once graceful, stylish, and 
perfectly comfortable. 

The usual large variety of patterns, both for the 
wardrobe and fancy work department, will be found 
to contain many new features, costumes suitable for 
the season, and work for pretty, industrious fingers 
at sea-side and mountains. 

“The Rosebud Garden of Girls” increases in 
imterest im every page, and we are sure our readers 
are following the fortunes of the six charming hero- 
ines with pleasure. “A Gentle Belle” is also con- 
tinued in this number, in a deeply interesting 
chapter. Ellen May coutributes a pretty story of 
love's sacrifice, which is appropriately illustrated, 
and there are contributions from B. M. Neill, 8. 
Annie Sheilds, Margaret B. Harvey, and others. 
A new feature is commenced in this number, the 
biographies of *‘ Representative Women in our own 
and other lands,” written by Ella Rodman Church 
and Mrs, H, G, Rowe, long favorites with American 
readers, The series opens with the life of Mrs. 
Hale, so long editress of Gopry's Lany'’s Book, 
and whose recent death deprives our country of one 
of its most talented and famous writers. Auber 
Forrestier gives us one of her charming sketches, a 
tale from the Japanese, which will give pleasure to 
all lovers of originality and rarity in literary pro- 
ductions, 





An “ Elegant Polka Mazourka,’,by, Eastburn, 
will be fownhd to be éasily learned and very sprightly 
and attractive. 

NATURE RECEIVES THE CREDIT of having de- 
veloped many exquisite and beautiful complexions, 
which in reality are due solely to the use of Laird's 
** Bioom of Youth.”” | Sold by druggists everywhere. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


NUMBER NINETEEN, 


MODERN decorators and artists cannot endure 
imitations of any kind; but if those who cannot 
afford to purchase the genuine articles choose to 
exercise their ingenuity by making things which are 
pleasing to the eye and will render their homes more 
attractive, I do not see that their tastes will be 
lowered thereby. Even a crude imitation shows an 
appreciation of the beautiful, and a striving for it; 
and ‘tis more to the credit of a backwoods farmer's 
daughter to make her rough surroundings as pleas- 
ing as her innate taste and love of color and form 
impel her to do, than fora favorite of fortune and 
leader of society to influence “ the styles” by her 
fancy for some particular kind of old china, antique 
furniture, or “ bric-a-brac.”’ 

Since the Centennial Exhibition the Limoges 
ware has become quite ‘‘ the rage,’ but as its price 
puts it beyond the reach of most people, many 
amateur artists have employed themselves by mak- 
ing imitations, which, in some cases, possess so 
much merit as to command ready sales. For this 
kind of work some knowledge of drawing and 
painting is necessary, although one who has never 
been instructed in these branches can produce 
good results by copying flowers from wood cuts. 
Vases of sitnplest form and without handles are 
most suitable for Limoges style of decoration, and, 
as the surface is to be completely covered, it will 
not be worth while to buy those of the finest grade 
of terra-cotta.. The coarser ware is more frequently 
made in forms most suitable for this work, A small 
cylinder jar will be a good thing to experiment on, 
before more elaborate and ambitious attempts are 
made, 

The jar (or vase) should be rubbed with fine sand- 
paper, brushed carefully to remove any dust after 
the rubbing, and then well coated with linseed oil 
and allowed to stand until the oil has been absorbed 
by the porous surface. When it is well " dried in" 
prepare your colors for painting. White or deli- 
cately tinted flowers are most pleasing on these 
vases, and the general tone or ground color used— 
and against which the flowers make best con- 
trast—should be slate-gray indigo, or olive shading 
to darkest brown. The color generally shades 
darkest towards the base of the vase, and on the 
upper part. If dark tints are used on those portions 
where the white or brightest flowers are to be 
painted, and the lighter shades against the shadowed 
portions of the flowers and leaves, it will throw them 
out in bold relief, and be very effective. This 
ground color is not mixed beforehand, but is made 
by putting little.dashes of three or four tints on the 
vase, and mingling them afterwards, To make a 
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gray background, for instance, blue, white and 
black are used, and while the colors are still moist 
they are blended by means of a clean, small brush. 
It is best to use one brush for each color so that the 
lines will not become ‘‘ muddy.” The colors used 
in this work are the tube oil paints; and they should 
all be mixed with turpentine instead of oil, as they 
will dry more quickly and work more easily ; and 
when the vase with the ground color on it has been 
set away in a warm closet for a day or two, so as to 
be perfectly dry, it should receive a coat of carriage 
varnish. Use a flat brush for this, turning the vase 
and coating it rapidly horizontally so that the varnish 
will not drip or run down and settle in drops at the 
base. This varnish should be allowed to. dry 


thoroughly before the flowers are put om, and the 


flowers should be painted in broad;*sketchy style, 
with strong lights and deep shadows, When the 





flowers have become quite dry the whole vase should 
be rubbed with powdered pumice stone, applied by 
a soft linen rag, moistened slightly. with .waterpthen 
after wiping it off with clean, soft cloth the bright 
lights should be touched up again and a coat of 
copal varnish should be given. Perhaps a second 
coat of the copal varnish will be found necessary 
after a few days to produce the effect of a brilliant 
glaze, such as the Limoges ware has, Articles 
ornamented in this style will mot hold water, as the 
moisture penetrates, and ruifis the painting on the 


outside. E..B, C, 





“ The silver anniversary of the Mason and Hamlin 
Organ Company was celebrated by a dinner at 
Young's Hotel yesterday. Twenty-five years ago 
the firm commenced the manufacture of melodeéons, 
having the capacity to produce 200 per year. In 
numbering the instruments of their production since 
that time, they have reached 104,000, and their 
present capacity is 200 cabinet organs per week 
(10,000 per year), averaging several times as much 
in value each as the melodeons, The means by 





which this success has been accomplished are, 
principally, unremitting and successful efforts for the 
improvement of their instruments, and a rigid 
adherence to the policy of making only the best 
work, which has given them a reputation all over the 
civilized world.”"~—Boston Herald, 

AN invention of inestimable,value as‘a beautifier 
has at length been perfected,.in mask form, and is 
to be worn at‘night. While being perfectly harm- 
less and easily applied, it secures to the wearer a 
blooming and faultless complexion. For descriptive 
treatise, containing full particulars, address The 
Toilet. Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York. 


NEVER feflect on a past action which was done 
with a good motive, and with the best of judgment 
at the time, ~ 


PUBLISHERS’ CORNER. 


Wewere led toinsertan advertisement, after inquiry, 
from ‘“‘ The Royal Manvfacturing Co,” of 258 Broad- 
way, N. Y., because we found the same in a number 
of the most reputable journals of the country. Whilst 
we, in common with all publishers, assume no man- 
ner of responsibility for the integrity of advertisers, 
we do strive to prevent our columns from being used 
in any way to defraud the public, and in this mat- 
ter of advertising we are obliged to decline a great 
deal that is offered because of its doubtful character. 
Quite a number of complaints have recently reached 
us in reference to the failure of the above concern to 
comply with their contracts. These complaints were 
forwarded to the Royal Manufacturing Company by 
us, with the request that fhey might receive imme- 
diateattention, to which éommunication we received 
the following reply : 

NEW YorK, April 16, 1879. 
GopEy's LADY's Boog PuB. Co., 

Gents :—In reply to complaints against the Royal 
Manufacturing Co. received by you, we have to state 
that the business formerly managed by the late Com- 
pany has lately changed Hands, and the affairs being 
left iy stf@t'a ychanged state, it has been found 
impossible to ascertain what orders received by the 


old company remain unfilled. ® ad * ° 
~Aibcorrespondence will have prompt attention. 
Respectfully, 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING Co. 
F. S. 


Deeming this yery unsatisfactory, we wrote to 
know what efforts wouldbe madesto straighten out 
the * complicated affairs" of the “old company.” 
and what steps they would take to do justice to those: 
whose money had been;received. To this we re- 
ceived the following reply : 

NeW York, April 23, 1879. 
J. HANNUM JONEs, EsqQ., 

Dear Sir :—Your favor of late date at hand; and 
in reply we would state that it is impossible for us to 
fill orders received by the old company, * * * 

We have written both these parties. 

Very Respectfully, 
ROYAL MF’G Co, 
F:S. 

We beg to say to our readers that any further 
correspondence on this subject should be addressed 
to the Royal Manufacturing Co., and not to us, 
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THE above design is for a frame stable 18 feet by | black slate. The woodwork is to be painted a dark 
36 feet. The vertical walls and fall of gables should | red color. ALBERT W. DILKS, Architect, 
be covered with green slate. The roofs of gables, toox Chestnut Street, 
dormers and main roof should be covered with Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 





> liner : b cr li a vibe 
jewelry, milli at y ladies living at a e 
yer of the F ‘ashion Department will 
cute indie for any who may desire it, with ane 


charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring ted utumn bonnets, ma 

envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or for- 


warded by express to any a of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must ven. 
When are ordered, the chide that here 
vern the orcagwedl therefore, no articles be taken 
ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final, 


Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 


jan to the Lapy’s Book, the Fashion Editress not 
now. 
Orders, accompanied by checks for the pr od expend 
Eph are te be addressed to he’ care of the Godey's 
s Book Publishing Company (Limited. 
4 order will be attended to unless the is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 


be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of ecru pongee and moss 
green silk, made with an undertskirt and -polonaise ; 
the underskirt is made of the pongee kilted with 
stripes of the silk dividing the kilts. The upper part 
of poionaise and front are of the pongee, the back 
breadths and sleeves are of silk. Ecru ‘chip bonnet 
trimmed with moss green satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of lilac silk, and figured 
gauze; the back of the skirt is of silk; the front of 
dress and basque are of the gauze trimmed with 
ribbon and Breton lace. The neck of dress is cut 
surplice filled in with Breton lace. 

Fig. 3 —-Evening dress of white silk, pink silk and 
figured silk grenadine. The underskirt is of the 
white silk puffed, the overdress of pink silk trimmed 
with embroidery and lace, panier drapery trimmed 
to correspond. Basque bodice of the grenadine 
made low in the neck, with berthe of pink silk, and 
bouquets of roses. Half wreath of pink roses in the 
hair. 

Fig. 4.—Afternoon dress of blagk silk damassee 
and grenadine; the front of skirt is made of the da- 
massee trimmed with ribbon bows, the basque and 
back are of the grenadine trimmed with loops of 
ribbon. The neck of basque is cut surplice, elbow 
sleeves trimmed with lace and ribbon, 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress for watering place of pale 
blue silk and figured satin ; the front of dress is kilted 
down the waist and’skirt, the back forming a slight 
train, with a narrow pleating of the blue below it. 
White chip hat trimmed with long feather and 
faced with blue silk. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of three years made of white 
pique braided. White chip hat trimmed with white 
ribbon and feather. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Gray chip bonnet faced with deep crim- 
son satin, and trimmed with double-faced ribbon 
gray and crimson, and three gray feathers. 





Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of bonnet 
of ecru chip, trimmed with ribbon of the same shade 
and a bunch of drooping flowers and grass at the 
back. The inside is faced with brown velvet, with 
flower and leaves at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Rough straw bonnet made of yellow 
straw. It is trimmed with old gold and black rib- 
bon, and a bunch of deep red roses. 

Fig. 5.—Matinee in) pink corah des Jndes. It is 
fastened round the waist by a belt, fastening at the 
side under a bow of ribbon. The sleeves are gath- 
ered, and end in a double ruche. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of four years made of 
blue cambric ; the skirt is kilted, with long sacque 
bound and trimmed with white and finished with 
small ribbon bows. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for girl of seven years made of ecru 
linen ; it is bound with scarlet chintz, the front is fin- 
ished with small lappets, bound and buttoned with 
red buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Matinee in pale blue foulard or white 
muslin, open en chale. Pleated collar, plected trim- 
ming and pleated cuffs. The sleeve forms a puff at 
the shoulder, 

Fig. 9.—Walking dress of ecru pongee, and blue 
and ecru striped satin. The underskirt is of the 
satin, as is also the trimming on overskirt, panier 
basque, collar and cuffs. Ecru chip bonnet trimmed 
with pale blue flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Walking dress of foulard silk, blue 
ground with gay colored bunches ; it consists of an 
underskirt, overskirt and long basque with vest. The 
dress is trimmed with Breton lace and ribbon bows, 
the vest is of pale blue silk. White chip hat with 
blue ribbon strings and wreath of field flowers. 

Fig. r1.—Lace gloves with openwork ; these are 
shown in all colors, and are extremely fashionable 
for summer wear. 

Fig. 12.—Walking dress for girl of twelve years, 
made of gray beige; it is made with two skirts, the 
under one trimmed with a pleating, the upper one 
simply hemmed, and looped in the back with ribbon 
bows. Basque bodice trimmed with buttons. 

Fig. 19:.—Dress for miss of fourteen years, of 
gendarme blue foulard made with two skirts. The 
lower skirt is trimmed with fine pleatings, the upper 
one with only one, headed by a narrow band of silk ; 
a band of silk extends down back of basque; cuffs; 
vest and collar are also of silk. 

Fig. 14.—White chip bonnet trimmed with wine- 
colored ribbon in bows, loops and long ends, half 
wreath of fine white flowers upon the outside, and 
full wreath inside. 

Fig. 15.--Dress for child of seven years, made 
gored ; the material is pale blue bunting ; it is trim- 
med with two plaitings around the bottom of skirt, 
the same trims sleeves and pockets. Sash of silk 
at the back. 

Figs. 16 and 19.—Front and back view of lady's 
evening dress, made of cream colored bunting ; the 
back of skirt is plain, laid in large’box pleats. The 
front is pleated also, with pleats coming down from 
sides fastened in front. The side paniers are also 
pleated. Basque bodice cut surplice, elbow sleeves, 

Fig. 17.—Cap made of mull muslin arranged in 
transverse folds, the front trimmed with a ruch- 
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ing of white lace, and loops of narrow pink ribbon ; 
wider ribbon passes round the crown of the cap, 
and forms strings. A double pleating of lace at 
the back, and bow of ribbon at the front completes 
the trimming. 

Fig. 18.—Tuscan straw borinet, with silk crown 
of the same color, different colored flowers at the 
back, strings to match crown. 

Fig, 20.—Dress for girl of four years, made of 
white pique trimmed with narrow braid and fringe. 
Ribbon bows are used to trim the dress. 

Fig. 21.—Embroidered vest of black satin, em- 
broidered in gay colored silks. 

Fig. 22.—Fancy bow for the neck, made of rib- 
bon and lace. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of walk- 
ing dress for child, made of plaid camel's hair; the 
lower skirt is kilted, the polonaise has pleats across 
from the sides to the front, it is buttoned slantwise, 
the ends are turned up and faced with silk. Chip 
hat trimmed with silk, feather and flowers. 

Fig. 25.—Walking dress for little girl, made of 
pale pink cambric, trimmed with antique lace. 
Chip hat trimmed with half wreath of pink roses. 

Fig. 26.—Bodice for evening dress, composed of 
pale blue silk, with vest, revers, and short sleeve 
embroidered with roses in their natural colors. 

Fig. 27.—Apron for girl of three years, made of 
fine nainsook muslin; it is pleated into a yoke, 
which is trimmed with a torchon lace. 

Fig. 28.—Walking dress for boy of three years, 
which can be made of any wash goods ; it is com- 
posed of kilt skirt, jacket and vest, and is trimmed 
with a braid. For early fall wear it can be made 
of wool goods, 

Figs. 29 and 30.—Traveling umbrella with an 
ebony and nickei handle, so contrived that it can 
be turned down when it is to be packed. The 
parasol is of the new Pagoda form, which is so 
popular this season. It is made in Turkey twill, 
and also in satin, when it is embroidered with silk. 
Spanish lace or fringe edges the cover. 

Fig. 31.—Dressing sacque of white muslin, 
trimmed with embroidered ruffling, double row up 
each front, collar, cuffs, and single row around the 
bottom. 

Our diagram pattern this month is for a suit for 
boy of three years, illustrated on page 25, Fig 28. It 
is composed of five pieces, viz.: half of front, half 
of vest, half of back, half of skirt and sleeve. It is 
given in full size so that it cam be easily copied, and 
is pretty and easily made. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

As the summer advances we see both the longand 
short dress keeping their places. Each) have their 
own special destination, and do duty according to 
particular times and circumstances. The full panier 
and the plain skirt are still rivals in the field, and 
ladies certainly show more taste and good sense in 
adopting the ene or the other, according to the re+ 
quirements of their figure, than if they blindly fol- 
lowed one fashion because it was the latest out, 
Thus, a person gifted by nature with plentiful ém- 
bonpoint would be quite wrong to ensconce herself 





between two fuli paniers, with a tablier pleated 
across in front aid’a found waistband. } She will act 
prudently in leaving such models to her sisters of 
slight, tall proportions; and who, perhaps, need to 
have'certain outlines softened and rounded off. One 
portly fair one will select, in preference, the plain 
dress, clinging without excess, sober ornaments, a 
material striped or pleated lengthways, and peaked 
bodice, open in the shape of a heart ; everything, in 


short, best calculated to make her look slight and | 


elegant. 

Thus, the fashion of much trimmed tabliers of a 
material different from the train is not near going 
out, no more than that of waistcoats and jackets of 
a contrasting color. And sleeves are still made 
tight and long with high-necked bodices, while they 
are worn short and semi-wide with open ones. A 
simple and extremely pretty toilet for the present 
season is a dress of black silk with a drapery of some 
soft silk or light material, trimmed with fringe and 
with passementerie, with a long-waisted bodice 
slightly open at the chroat, and sleeves short to the 
elbows, trimmed with quillings of rea/ Breton lace, 
and a fichu of white crape or Indian muslin, trimmed 
with similar lace, and fastened with a brooch, a 
diamond lizard, or some such fancy jewel. On the 
lower part of the fichu, but on the left side, not in 
the middle, a large cluster of roses composed of 
eight or ten blossoms of different shades, and avery 
small quantity of foliage slightly frosted; long, pale 
pinkish gray gloves with four or six buttons, over 
which you may put as many bracelets as you pos- 
sess, With such a toilet a lady will always look 
tastefully elegant, either at an evening entertainment 
or of an afternoon at a watering place. 

Kid gloves of a contrasting color are chosen 
to wear with dresses of gray hues that would not 
look well repeated in the gloves; with dresses 
of quiet colors, the gloves are selected to match. 
The most stylish gloves are very long-wristed, 
and are exceedingly plain, being simply stitched 
without ornament; their beauty depends upon 
their fine fit. Kid gloves can be had in seven 
different lengths, the longest having twelve but- 
tons, Undressed kid gloves are more fashiona- 
ble than at any previous season ; those fastened by 
four or five buttons are the most popular. Silk 
gloves are now made with kid finish in appearance 
and fit. They may be had in several different 
lengths, some of which require ten buttons. The 
long lisle-thread gloves with clocked wrists come in 
new open-work patterns, in fawn, white, and gray 
shades. They are now furnished with elastics that 
pass around the arm and hold the long cuff in shape, 
though some ladies prefer to wear the loose cuffs 
hanging in a segligee manner, Thread gloves are 
also shown with buttoned, long, close wrists like kid 
gloves. Misses’ and children’s kid and thread 
gloves are shown in most of the colors and designs 
shown for ladies. 

Breton lace is decidedly the most .popular trim- 
ming for dresse3; for evening wear real Mechlin is 
worn, of which the Breton is only an imitation ; 
Japanese embroidery is much affected, and there is 
a novel trimming called ‘the seamoss,” which is 
suitable for evening wear only. It is a broad band 
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of chenille, resembling in color sea moss, not sea- 
weed, and in it are set, at irregular distances, the most 
minute sea-shells ; above this band there is another 
of what is called nacre de perle ribbon, which is 
moire, and precisely imitates mother of pearl, very 
nove] and handsome looking. Below the chenille 
band is a fringe of artificial sea grass, which is 
pointed like blades of meadow grass, but of a pink- 
ish gray color; the effect is capital on fabrics of 
transparent texture. Narcisse yellow is worn this 
season in ribbon flots ornamenting dark blue, green 
and brown dresses. _ Reversible ribbons are still 
made in great variety, the newest contrasgs being rose 
and white, blue and straw, lilac and French gray, etc. 
Besides the new mother of -pearl ribbon alluded to, 
another beautiful ribbon has lives like the tracings 
in a shell, while some are spotted like a tiger-lily ; 
the aim of manufacturers apparently being to imi- 
tate something beautiful in nature, and in such a 
way as to be recognizable, Silk turbans are now 
giving way before the Phrygian cap; if these are of 
red they are rather suggestive of the Revolution. 
They are, however, made in all colors, striped white 
and blue, spotted strawberry color and white called 
“the fruit gatherer,’’ and are usually fastened in with 
enameled strawberry flowers. The bonnet, which 
the Phrygian cap resembles in shape, and which we 
spoke of some months back as being made in red, 
is being made up now in all colors, white being very 
much adopted. 

Coiffures are as varied as toilettes, Psyche ban- 
deaux with small coquettish chignon, bandeaux plain 
or crimped, masses of crimped hair falling down the 
back, plaits, wavy fringes over the brow, with loops 
of hair on the top of the head, anda quantity of 
short frizzed curls at the sides and back, leaving the 
neck quite free; every style is admitted, and each 
lady may choose that which suits her best... Pearls, 
diamonds, flowers, or merely a single bow of ribbon 
—anything may be worn in the hair. 

Flower bonnets have proved a great success ; they 
are small and the flowers used are those in season. 
There are capotes of tea roses, violets, lily of the 
valley, etc. Then there are bonnets with floral 
crowns only, the brim being either chip or Tuscan 
straw. The crown may consist of pink and cream 
roses, or of pansies, and with the latter a brim of 
white drawn Indian muslin with lace strings looks 
well, These floral bonnets, as the season advances, 
are to be succeeded by fruit bonnets, Quantities of 
cherries will be used, some as the foundation, others 
as the fringe. Red and white currants, strawberries, 
plums and apricots, wil all be used for the same 
purpose. Some bonnets are made of moss and 
studded only with fruit; and these look very like 
well-filled dessert dishes. We confess, such bonnets 
do not please us, and the fruit is so cleverly copied 
from nature that the birds might be excused for 
picking it. Ribbons, flowers and feathers are more 
suitable for bonnet trimmings according to our taste, 
if they are not used too lavishly, A new bonnet, 
called the ‘ Princess of Wales,” is extremely pretty. 
It is a hat without strings, but is so placed on the 
head that some of the front hair is visible. The 
crown is white straw, and the brim, which describes 
a Marie Stuart point, is entirely concealed with two 





curled and tufted ostrich feathers, which descend 
the length of the temples to the ears, The feathers 
are fastened in the centre of the forehead with a 
strap of gauze striped with black plush. The form, 
which is exceptionally graceful, is a most suitable 
one fora youthful head ; it is made in all colors, 
and is very pretty in admiral blue, in cardinal red, 
in Hungarian garnet, and in flesh pink. The new- 
est cottage bonnets, after clasping the head closely, 
roll upward in the brim just above the forehead and 
low down behind the ears, This roll, which is 
scarcely an inch deep, is covered with gathered satin, 
generally of a-dark, rich color; sach as red or myr- 
tle green, the trimming on the outside being light. 
Dragon-flies made of brilliants, horseshoes and 
buckles made of paste diamonds, ornament the 
most costly bonnets. Some of the new roses are 
as large as a peony, and a single rose with transpar- 
ent crepe foliage is placed on one side of the bonnet. 

New wraps of black Bengaline are a mere shoulder 
cape, but are pleated slightly in the back to a broad 
piece covered with jet embroidery, and the front lap 
on the shoulders; This is edged with very deep 
crimped fringe with jet in it. A novel wrap for the 
seashore is made of white muslin in a long scarf 
folded double, and edged with fine pleated Breton 
lace. This is folded like a fichu across the bust, or 
else tied with hanging ends. It may be worn with 
any summer costume, Another fanciful mantle is 
a panier fichu made entirely of black lace, or else 
of black figured net edged with two or three rows 
of gathered thread lace. This forms a cape behind, 
crosses on the breast, and drapes the hips like full 
paniers. Thisis very handsome with trained dresses, 

Dressy little kerchiefs of pink or white crepe lisse 
are trimmed with Breton insertion and edging, and 
are used for caps, for cravat bows, or as a pocket 
handkerchief. Others, of muslin embroidered in 
colors, have the centre caught up in a puff, and held 
by acluster of flowers. These may be used either on 
the head or at the throat. Japanese fans spread 
open, square eornered, and with thick stick handles, 
are made very handsome by being mounted with 
silk, pale blue with olive green, or cream color with 
dull red, and artistically decorated in Japanese 
designs painted by hand. Japanese shaped parasols 
grow in favor; and !adies select parasols to go with 
different costumes, not to match them in color or in 
fabric, but to harmonize with them, Stylish parasols 
are now so striking in their gay fabrics and quaint 
shape that they are conspicuous if not in keeping 
with the dress. .New bouquet-holders are rings and 
brooches that support a fan-shaped ornament made 
up entirely of .Rhine crystals; some of these have a 
serpent of the stones twisted around them. The 
ring holds the corsage bouquet, and the pin fastens 
it to the dress. It is worn near the waist line on 
the left side. Large bunches of natural flowers 
form such bouquets, and it is the caprice of the 
moment to show the bunch of long stems at the end. 
Carnations, Marshal Neil roses, and the Jacqueminot 
roses are the, clusters most used. New: silk bows 
for the throat are without lace, but are made up of 
the materials of the dress and its trimmings, Thus, 
a cream colored satin bow has its jabot shape made 
partly of this satin and partly of olive green, both of 
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which are held by straps and loops of brocade in 
which these colors combine. The ends of the satin 
are cut in sharp trident points. 

Quaintest little dresses of unbleached muslin are 
made for girls of two years and upwards. They 
have a sailor blouse and kilt skirt with a sash. The 
sailor collar, cuffs and sash are widely bound with 
handsome plaids of bright red and yellow, or of 
blue shades. Others have a box-pleated blouse 
with three pleats down the back and front closely 
belted in, and a kilt skirt beneath. 

New hosiery for ladies for summer is made of the 
fine Sea Island cotton in cream and ecru tints, em- 
broidered on the instep, or else up each side, in 
quaintly combined colors, such as pale blue with 
olive green, red with yellow, and pink with deep 
red. One of the fanciest of the season is polka dots 
of embroidery in color all over the instep of the 
Balbriggan stocking. Black thread stockings are 
also shown embrcidered with pale blue, lemon 
color, pink, or red. The ecru Balbriggans are 
deepened in color until they are almost as dark as 
old gold, and have black vines wrought up each 
side. 

Surplice pleatings of fine folds are laid on the 
fronts of dress waists. They begin at the sides of 
the neck, and are caught low on the bosom. The 
pretty, old-time fashion of draping white tulle in V 
shaped folds in the front of dark dresses is revived. 
Sometimes the neck is cut out in heart shape, and a 
revers is set each side. In other dresses a revers 
extends from the bust of each side to go upward, 
cross just below the throat, and button at the top. 
In most Pompadour squares the lower edge is 
pointed upward instead of being cut square across. 
The most fashionable rode de chamédre is not now 
maae in the princess style; it is considered more 
elegant to have it consist of a separate skirt and a 
matinee, as illustrated in Figs. 5 and 8, page 19, or 
long half-fitting jacket, trimmed with lace quillings 
and loops of ribbon. The masinee is not necessarily 
of the same material as the skirt ; it is made of cash- 
mere or foulard for cool mornings, and for the heat 
of summer is made of cambric or thin muslin worn 
over a silk skirt, and it is easy to make up a suffi- 
ciently elegant one out of some silk dress of a former 
season, It forms a very tasteful breakfast dress for 
a married lady, with a dainty little cap to match. 

Linen and batiste dresses are all trimmed with 
coarse, thick thread or torchon lace; they are worn 
with bodices pleated, but not made with yokes. It 
has been proved that the yoke is decidedly not a 
graceful fashion, and it is quite given up for the pres- 
ent season at least. Dresses of washing materials, 
therefore consist mostly of a long bodice pleated 
all the way down, and ofaskirt trimmed with flounces 
cut so as to puff out a little at the sides and back. 
We must not however forget to mention that in town 
very few linen or batiste dresses are worn. Figured 
lawns and very light fancy woolen materials will 
eompose more of our simpler toilettes this summer, 
plainer linen fabrics being only worn in the country 
or at the seaside. The thick kind of lace just spoken 
of, is headed with a very narrow bias band of silk 
of the same color, but adarker shade than the dress. 
In the middle of this bias band is placed a piping 





of some contrasting color, crimson, blue, old gold, 
green, and the bonnet is trimmed with the same col- 
ors, including those of the bias band and piping. 
By way of a mantle a visite or fichu, of the same 
material or of black silk, is worn. A very beautiful 
evening dress, suitable for a watering place, is made 
of straw-colored satin; skirt with deep fluting 
looped up on one side over another skirt of similar 
satin, embroidered with pale blue and white pearl 
beads. A beaded scarf is tied over the dress. Low 
bodice of straw-colored satin, with rounded basque 
piped with pale blue. Fichu of gathered, with a 
double fringe of pearl beads is crossed over the 
chest, 

HINTS ABOUT THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 

ABLE WORLD. 

AT this season of the year, parties for lawn ten- 
nis, or croquet are extremely fashionable. 

The first duty for a person who has a country-seat, 
either rented for the season, or owned by the party 
inhabiting it, is to have a square of ground prepared 
for the games. This is a necessity if it is proposed 
to give any entertainments, as the ground should be 
level and have some shade upon it, the grass kept 
well clipped and rolled, no holes, but all even turf. 
Unless this is first attended to an invitation isa mere 
mockery, for all these are requisite to the entertain- 
ment and good humor of the guésts. The cards 
used for the invitations are the pretty little cards 
spoken of in our March number ; they are round or 
square as fancy may dictate, with balls, mallets, or 
bats painted in water colors in the corners, and can 
be thus ornamented by the lady giving the enter- 
tainment, or if this is not practicable a plain card 
without ornamentation can be used. These parties 
should not be too large, so that all the guests can- 
not be provided by the hostess with room for play- 
ing, but they can be frequent, so that all the friends 
may receive an invitation during the season. If the 
guests arrive from the city, they should be met at 
the station by carriages if it is known they will not 
drive out themselves, and in sending the invitation 
a card should be enclosed to that effect; of course, 
in many cases the guests are all from the surround- 
ing country. There may bea very elegant repast 
spread for the guests which they are invited to par- 
take of after the games are concluded, or one much 
less elaborate is considered in equally as good taste. 
Ices and refreshing drinks should be handed around 
during the game, and fruits in abundance and a 
bountiful supply *of flowers should be seen upon the 
table. Very picturesque costumes are designed for 
these entertainments, some, with the most delicate 
muslin, with lace and embroidery as trimmings. 
Others of the muslin alone, either white or of some 
delicate shade. ‘Then there are the effective cam- 
bric and lawn dresses, made up of a combination 
of plain and figured in the most delicate and bril- 
liant coloring. Hats are also in endless variety, 
from Leghorn to the finest chip, trimmed with gay 
flowers, ribbons and feathers. Long gloves of lisle 
thread or silk are worn, or if a beautiful hand is to 
be shown lace mits are adopted ; these are not, how- 
ever, as great a protection to the hands as gloves, 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK NOVELTIES, 





CASE FOR COMBINGS. 
(See Work Department.) 
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Fig. 12. 


Fig. 11. 











Fig. 13, 
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Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 19. 
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GERMAN POLKAS. 
Tccced and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By Cc. Faust. 
















































































GERMAN POLKA,. 
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